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Arr. L—HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


THERE are many general reasons why a study of the char- 
acter and work of Hugh Price Hughes should be of interest 
to American readers, and here is one special reason. For 
one brief moment an American preacher came into his life, 
and left upon it a mark that was never effaced. Let me 
give the incident in his own words, uttered many years 
later on the platform of St. James’s Hall: 

I was sitting one Sunday night a quarter of a century ago in a 
little chapel in Wales. I had been burdened for some time with a 
deep and deepening sense of sin, of my absolute inability to save 
myself, and of my utter need of God, when I suddenly realized 
that the whole of the difficulty was in me; that there was no diffi 
culty in God; that I had not to overcome his reluctance to save 
me, but that he was trying to overcome my reluctance to be saved; 
that I had not to persuade God to have mercy upon me, but that 
he had to persuade me to allow him to save me from sin and its 
dire consequences. I submitted there and then, sitting in the 
midst of a row of schoolboys. I submitted, and in a moment I 
realized the love of God. And great light sprang up in my dark 
heart, and in that light I have walked and rejoiced all these years 


The lamp through which this light shone was a sermon by 
a casual visitor from the United States. The preacher never 
heard of his convert, and the convert to the day of his death 
was never able to find out the name of the preacher. 

Hugh Price Hughes wrote little, and it is probably due 
to this cause that he was less known in America than other 
English ministers whose influence at home is much less wide 
and —- than his, The notices in the London and provincial 
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press at the time of his death showed how unique a place he 
had gained in the estimation of his fellow-countrymen. Not 
since the days of John Wesley himself has the death of any 
Methodist minister attracted such attention. As one of the 
papers put it, “he had the ear of England.” The career of 
Mr. Hughes received warm tributes not only in the Non- 
conformist press but in the organs of the Church of England, 
the Roman Catholics, the Unitarians, and the Jews, as well 
as in such literary journals as the Spectator and the Athe- 
neum, and also in 7'ruth and Vanity Fair, representing that 
very society whose follies and vices he so frequently 
scourged. The Tablet, the leading Roman Catholic paper, 
recalled how Cardinal Manning envied his popular success, 
and once put the question, “Why do we not draw like Spur- 
geon, Booth, and Hugh Price Hughes?’ It was evident 
from many of these comments that Mr. Hughes’s power 
had been felt by the nation as a whole. It was remembered, 
for example, how, though he was never a party politician, 
he determined the action of the Liberal party at a crisis; 
how he said “Parnell must go,” and Parnell went. 

The quality of the impression made by Mr. Hughes upon 
his contemporaries may be especially understood by noting 
what was thought of him by Anglicans on the one side and 
the old Dissenters on the other. It is through Mr. Hughes 
more than any other man that English Methodism no longer 
regards herself as a poor relation of the Church of England, 
and now claims the status of a “Church” instead of a mere 
“society.” The Record, the organ of the Low Church party, 
remarks on the “glaring contrast” between his attitude and 
that of the older school of Methodism. Yet in spite of this 
he secured to a remarkable degree the cooperation of Angli- 
cans in his own work, obtaining, for example, the assistance 
of Dr. Temple, then Bishop of London, in his campaign for 
the purification of London music halls. And those who know 
what is involved in the demarcation between the Established 
and Noneconformist Churches of England will understand 


the significance of the appearance of the Dean of West- 
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minster among the mourners at City Road, of the dean’s 
further tribute in the Jerusalem Chamber when he declared 
that Mr. Hughes’s sudden removal was a loss to the cause 
of national righteousness, and of the Archdeacon of London’s 
similar testimony from the pulpit of St. Paul’s. At the 
same time Mr. Hughes’s association with the Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians was closer than that 
of any other prominent Wesleyan minister has ever been. 
This, too, in spite of some very aggressive eulogies of his 
own Church, notably his declaration that the religious future 
of the world would depend on the choice between Romanism 
and Methodism. It means a great deal that he was president 
of the National Free Church Council before he was presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. He might be 
compared to those political leaders who gain a strong follow- 
ing in the country before they acquire authority in the House 
of Commons. When illness kept him away from the great 
annual gatherings of the Free Church Council his absence 
was as keenly felt as was his similar inability on one occa- 
sion to attend the Conference of his own Church. He 
worked hard for the federation of the English Free 


Churches, and he will be particularly remembered not only 


b 
as the inventor of the now familiar term “the Nonconformist 
conscience,” but as the leading exponent of that conscience 
itself. 

Of what he wrought for Methodism it is difficult to speak 
in language that does not seem exaggerated. To say that he 
revolutionized it is probably the description that best fits 
the facts. Dr. Robertson Nicoll says that he altered not only 
the procedure of that Church but its atmosphere. Within 
the English Methodist Church of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there had come to pass just what Sir John 
Seeley once described as happening when the very example 
of an original man is turned into a new routine: “He 
broke the chains by which men were bound; he threw open 
to them the doors leading into the boundless freedom of 
nature and truth. But in the next generation he is idolized, 
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and nature and truth as much forgotten as ever; if he 
could return to earth he would find that the crowbars and 
files with which he made his way out of the prison house 
have been forged into the bolts and chains of a new prison 
called by his own name.” In this way the name of John 
Wesley had come to be used as a label for a Church which 
Dr. John Clifford, who knew it in the forties, has described 
as “rigid, frigid, enthroning the traditions of the past, 
bound up in red tape, and unable to look out and see what 
was going on in the world.” Mr. Hughes’s chief service to 
Methodism was, therefore, as a revivalist. Though prolific in 
innovations, he maintained that he could justify everything 
he did from Wesley’s Journals. That is to say, he brought 
back to life the spirit and principles of the founder of Meth- 
odism while adapting his rules to a new situation. His 
agitation for breaking down the system which a brilliant 
fellow-Methodist has dubbed “the strolling pastorate” illus- 
trates this attitude. Mr. Hughes believed that the limita- 
tion of a preacher’s stay in one circuit to three years made 
seriously against the success of Methodism in large cities. 
The defenders of this limitation appealed to the regulation 
established by John Wesley. Mr. Hughes retorted that 
Wesley would have approved a change if he had been living 
to-day, for he deliberately exempted from the itinerancy 
those of his brethren who were vicars of Church of England 
parishes. At that time it was expected that this order of 
Anglican-Methodist clergy would continue as the pastors of 
the new movement, while the itinerant Methodist preachers 
did practically the work of traveling evangelists. It was 
therefore argued by Mr. Hughes that Wesley’s purpose 
would best be served in these times by allowing to those who 
have the care of churches such opportunities of permanent 
influence as were then permitted to the parish clergy. In 
many other ways Mr. Hughes showed a remarkable keen- 
ness in disentangling what was local and temporary in John 


Wesley’s instructions and methods from what was vital and 


essential, and he was a true successor of the founder in the 
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zeal with which he emphasized the great mission of Meth- 
odism—*“to spread scriptural holiness through the land.” 
The character of Mr. Hughes was rightly interpreted by 
that lady in one of his old circuits who is quoted by her 
minister as saying, “My husband and I were talking last 
night; my husband said they ought to bury him in West- 
minster Abbey; but I said, ‘No, no, not that; what should 
be done is this—they ought to open Mr. Wesley’s grave and 
lay them side by side.’ ” 

The changes brought about by Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
in English Methodism—and to a certain degree in the Free 
Churches in general—may best be understood by a recapitu- 
lation of the leading principles of that Forward Movement 
of which he was the acknowledged leader. One of its chief 
motive forces was an intense sympathy for what Mr. Hughes 
called “the majority outside’—the multitude of English 
men and women, particularly in the large cities, who were 
not reached by any religious agencies. “The Church was 
founded,” he once said, “not to protect sickly hothouse 
Christians from a breath of fresh air, but to evangelize the 
human race. It is an army to conquer the world and the 
devil, not an ambulance corps to carry about lazy Christians 
who ought to walk on their own feet.” He greatly disliked 
the hymn “Hold the fort,” for he maintained that we were 
not to be satisfied with anything short of carrying the war 
into the enemy’s camp. From his passion for the salvation 
of the majority outside came his vigorous revival of outdoor 
preaching, not only through the mission bands he established 
and superintended, but by his personal participation in Hyde 
Park and elsewhere. Further, this evangelistic campaign 
was to be made as effective as possible by means of careful 
planning and organization. In a valuable pamphlet he once 
wrote of Mission Services, he illustrated the difference be- 
tween the methods he advocated and the more haphazard 
fashion of an earlier generation by noting the power that 
was given to the German army by Moltke’s attention to 
system and detail. In arranging for special missions he 
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thought no trouble too great to be taken about the previous 
preparation of the ground, being quite of John Eliot’s 
opinion as to the possibilities of a combination of prayer and 
pains. This care for organization necessarily involved the 
principle of adaptation. He would never think, for instance, 
of employing the same methods to reach the better-class resi- 
dents of the West End and the slum-dwellers of Soho, al- 
though in either case it was the same Gospel that he 
preached. And whatever the particular object in view he 
insisted that there should be no trace of slovenliness or shab- 
biness in the work or the workers. If the proprietors of a 
music hall were willing, for lucre’s sake, to spend thousands 
of pounds in making their entertainments attractive Mr. 
Hughes thought it disgraceful that Christians should hesi 
tate to deny themselves in order that places of worship 
should be made bright and cheerful. A humorous illustra- 
tion of his determination to have nothing but the best may 
be quoted here. Speaking of his insistence upon a satisfac 
tory equipment at his mission, he declared, “I will not have 
any young man to put people in their seats at St. James's 
Hall if he wears baggy trousers.” It was another article in 
the creed of the advocates of the Forward Movement that 
no method was to be rejected because it had not originally 
been devised within Methodism. The sisterhood established 
at the West London Mission met strong opposition at first 
from many Methodists on the ground that it was a Romanist 
system. Mr. Hughes stoutly maintained that Protestants 
were only playing into the hands of Romanism if they al- 
lowed it a monopoly of methods which might be employed 
with much suecess in the propagation of a pure Gospel. He 
asserted that, when detached from vows of celibacy, the 
conventual system, ete., it might be made the means of doing 
an immense amount of good, and the experience of the or- 
ganization of which Mrs. Hughes became superintendent has 
shown conclusively the value of that good sense which is not 
above taking a useful hint from others. His recognition of 
the power of the press was another evidence of Mr. Hughes’s 
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sagacity. His propagandist work in great meetings up and 
down the country was greatly assisted by the Methodist 
Times, which reiterated from week to week the lessons he 
was most anxious to enforce. His personality expressed 
through this paper reached large numbers outside Meth- 
odism. In any time of national excitement a Fleet Street 
journalist would naturally get a copy of the Methodist 
Times “to see what Hughes says about it,” and it was not 
unusual on such occasions for advance copies of his editorials 
to be secured by the London correspondents that they might 
be wired to the leading provincial journals. During the 
eighteen years since this paper was founded only three edi- 
torials appeared which were not written by him. Some- 
times the article was dictated from a sick bed and sometimes 
written in an Alpine hotel, but neither sickness nor travel 
was allowed to cause an interruption. He further utilized 
the secular press to a degree previously unknown in the 
Protestant churches. He maintained that most editors would 
be willing to give attention to Christian movements if they 
received a little encouragement to do so, and he was always 
ready to take legitimate and honorable means for securing 
publicity for the enterprises in which he was interested. He 
honestly believed that the Christian Church should be as a 
city set on a hill, that cannot be hid. 

Hugh Price Hughes’s first endeavor was always to save 
souls, but he was careful to avoid the mistake of those who, 
to use his own words, “were so busy saving souls that they 
forgot to save men and women.” The philanthropic side of 
John Wesley’s work gained a strong hold upon the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Hughes, and the elaborate and manifold agencies 
for social amelioration established in connection with the 
West London Mission are sufficient evidence of his actual 
zeal in the rescue of the perishing. But he felt that some- 
thing more than the salvation of the individual sufferer was 
necessary. “We shall not always be content,” says Dr. 
Stalker in his Imago Christi, “with a philanthropy that picks 
up the victims as they fly broken from the wheel of oppres- 
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sion; we will stop the wheel itself.” This was exaetly Mr. 
Hughes’s determination. The Gospel he preached was the 
Gospel of the kingdom, and the establishment of a pure and 
Christian social order was an ideal toward which he dili- 
gently labored. ‘This conviction set him always in the van 
in struggles for the repeal of bad laws and the enactment of 
good ones, as well as in agitations for securing better moral 
qualifications from those who represented the people in Par- 
liament. Wherever he went he emphasized the civic re- 
sponsibilities of Christians, and he urged upon Methodists 
again and again the duty of giving their vutes at elections 
as in the sight of God. He stimulated, indeed, what might 
be called a spirit of Christian aggression as far as politics 
were concerned. ‘Too long Christians had been content, in a 
favorite prayer-meeting phrase, “to worship under our own 
vine and fig tree, none daring lawfully to molest us or make 
us afraid.” It was high time, Mr. Hughes thought, for 
Christians, instead of being satisfied to be let alone, to molest 
the powers of evil and make them afraid. His Sunday 
afternoon addresses deserve notice in this connection. They 
were a startling innovation, but they contributed powerfully 
not only to the personal influence of the speaker but to the 
spread of the Christian spirit in social life. There was no 
trace of yellow journalism in these addresses, either in their 
titles or their contents. Mr. Henry Broadhurst, well known 
in England as one of the pioneers of labor representation in 
the House of Commons, says truly of Mr. Hughes that “he 
never played to the gallery; in all his familiar moods he 
never abandoned the language of the cultured man.” Again, 
Mr. Hughes approached this kind of work with an excep- 
tional preparation. His utterances on public questions were 
not a réchauffé of what he had seen in the newspapers, but 
were an application to current topics of the study of many 
years. His M.A. examination at London University in- 
cluded a severe test in political economy and allied subjects, 
and could not have been met by a superficial reading. Mr. 
Hughes was therefore free from the dangers to which those 
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are exposed who attempt to speak on questions of the day 
simply because they think such a method a good device for 
attracting congregations. And his evangelistic spirit was a 
valuable safeguard against the risk of degenerating into a 
mere Sunday lecturer. The man who in the afternoon ap- 
plies the teachings of Christ to the solution of social prob- 
lems is not likely to go far astray if you find him the same 
evening preaching on the Prodigal Son and dealing with 
penitents in the inquiry room. 

What has already been said of the influence of Hugh 
Price Hughes and the program of the movement he led 
will have given some insight into his distinguishing char- 
acteristics. It may be of service, however, to attempt to an- 
alyze those qualifications, natural and acquired, which fitted 
him for his career. In the first place he possessed remark- 
able intellectual gifts. He especially impressed all who 
knew him by the great rapidity of his mental operations. 
An instance of his rare alertness was given at the Cromwell 
Tercentenary at Huntingdon a few years ago. At the Con- 
gregational Church, in which building the celebration was 
being held, a special platform had been erected for the 
speakers. Two ministers, being unable to find room else- 
where, were standing in the pulpit, and thus obstructed the 
view of the platform for several people, among whom was a 
waggish friend of theirs who determined to bring them out 
of it. Accordingly, when Mr. Hughes was called upon to 
speak this man raised a cry of “Pulpit,” which was quickly 
taken up by the congregation, the humor of the situation 
being by this time evident. As the ministers descended the 
stairs one of them, in passing Mr. Hughes, remarked, “It’s 
a new experience to me to be turned out of the pulpit.” The 
next moment Mr. Hughes began his speech as follows: “Mr. 
Chairman: Our friend says that never until now was he 
expelled from the pulpit. It is certainly the first time that 
I ever turned a man out. Cromwell often did it.” And 
from that happy start he sailed away into the midst of his 


subject. This quality of alertness served him in good stead 
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not only in debate, in which he was always a master, but in 
dealing with the interruptions with which he was frequently 
assailed when he dealt with controversial subjects. He 
would not ignore interjections, but would answer them as 
they came, and that so adroitly that they seemed even to 
contribute to his argument. At the famous St. James’s 
Hall meeting when his invective against the character of 
Parnell provoked angry outbursts from a noisy minority, an 
officer who was present refused to believe that the interrup- 
tions had not been carefully arranged beforehand by the 
speaker himself, for, said he, it was otherwise quite impos- 
sible that they should all have fitted in just where they would 
most help him! Mr. Hughes developed and trained his great 
natural ability by submitting himself to a thorough educa- 
tion. He always laid great stress upon the importance of 
education for the Christian ministry, and he enforced his 
plea for it by his own example. He went through a severe 
intellectual drill at Richmond College before he entered the 
ministry, and took the degree of B.A. at the University of 
London. It is of more significance that for the next eleven 
years, while meeting the demands of full circuit work, he 
continued his special studies in philosophy to such good 
effect that at the end of that period he was qualified for the 
higher degree of M.A. His mastery of assemblies was large- 
ly due to his lucid, direct, and vigorous style. Whether he 
consciously followed any model I cannot say; certainly he 
broke away from the models which influenced English 
preachers and platform speakers of the previous generation. 
His forthright utterance was very refreshing to hearers who 
were tired of circumlocutions. He did not think it necessary 
to use on Sundays a language which no one ever thinks of 
using on Mondays. He made his meaning clear not merely 
by substituting a contemporary vocabulary for the conven- 
tional speech of the pulpit, but by apt illustrations and com- 
parisons. I remember how twenty years ago in a sermon he 
preached at Oxford on the Good Samaritan he was explain- 
ing to us the character of the antipathy of the Jew to the 
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Samaritan, and made the whole matter plain to us in one 
sentence: “It was as though I had said to you, ‘Mr. Brad- 
laugh passed by.’” ‘Theodore Parker once said there were 
two ways of hitting the mark: one with a single bullet, the 
other with a shower of small shot. Mr. Hughes never scat- 
tered his ammunition, and consequently he aroused his au- 
diences to such enthusiasm as can never be produced by a 
diffuse speaker. The success of his method has had a most 
wholesome influence on younger ministers in England by 
inducing them to discard that artificial and elaborate style 
which was a useful instrument in the hands of able men at a 
time when life was more leisurely, but is out of date in an 
age which demands that everyone who means business shall 
at once come to the point. And he not only gained the at 
tention of his hearers by his directness of expression, but 
placed himself on good terms with them by his geniality and 
good humor. His faculty of banter and pleasant exaggera- 
tion would make people accept with tolerance and even de- 
light claims which if gravely stated would have been re- 
garded as intolerable pretensions to personal infallibility. 
He was especially skillful in springing surprises upon his 
audiences and turning the tables upon his erities. You 
would be expecting him to finish a sentence in a certain way, 
when suddenly everything was swung around, and, as soon 
as you had recovered from your laughter at what seemed 
the speaker’s outrageous fashion of putting the matter, you 
discovered that by this curious bouleversement he had 
actually clinched his argument. He made sparing use of 
humor in the pulpit, but he seldom appeared on the platform 
without finding it a valuable ally. 

A belief in the power of hard work was a prominent 
article in Hugh Price Hughes’s creed. No public man of our 
time has toiled more terribly. Some of the tasks in which 
he was conspicuously successful were exceedingly repugnant 
to him, notably begging for money. He said himself that 
he abhorred it, and some of his nearest friends allege that it 


was the strain of writing and speaking all over the country 
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to get funds for his mission that killed him. The Christian 
Church is the only war department in the world that with- 
draws its generals from the front that they may collect the 
funds required for the equipment of the army. Preaching, 
speaking, editing, writing, attending committees, traveling, 
and all the time superintending a great mission, he was con- 
stantly working at high pressure, and it was little wonder 
that even his amazing vitality was worn out at fifty-five. As 
a specimen of his pace may be quoted the manner in which 
his volume on Lthical Christianity was prepared for the 
printer. Ile was about to start for America for the Eeu- 
menical Conference, and a London publisher was clamoring 
for the long-promised book. So he started one morning to 
dictate it to his shorthand secretary, and finished it before 
the end of the second day. His work was never listless, but 
claimed the whole of his energies as long as he was engaged 
in it. He was like Mr. Gladstone in his capacity for being 
absorbed in the business of the moment. He would fling 
himself into the controversy of the hour with such intensity 
as though it were the gravest crisis in the history of the 
world. There was an élan in his attack that fully justified 
Mr. Stead’s description of him as the Prince Rupert of re- 
ligious democracy. This conviction of the unprecedented 
urgency of the question in hand led, of course, to exaggera- 
tion. The adjective “supreme” was too profusely employed, 
and it was nothing short of amusing to notice, as readers of 
the Methodist Times could not help doing, that within a 
year or two there were held in Manchester, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Bristol, and half a dozen places in Lon- 
don meetings each of which marked an epoch in modern 
Methodism. Several years ago one of his editorials was 
devoted to the eulogy of a new power that Methodism had 
just gained in her warfare against evil. It was a weapon 
so remarkable that in possession of it a man might face the 
new era fearlessly. It was—the new General Hymnary! 
But while this lack of perspective led those who followed 
Mr. Hughes’s career closely to discount some of his appeals, 
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there was never any insincerity in his free use of emphasis, 
and there was a certain stimulus to zeal in the spectacle of a 
man to whom the smallest duty appeared a cause worthy of 
his entire devotion. The disinterestedness of Mr. Hughes 
had much to do with the hold he gained on the public mind. 
In all his agitations he was known to be free from motives 
of self-seeking. He was a true follower of John Wesley in 
his attacks on Mammonism, and he had a right to be out- 
spoken on this subject. Although he was in the foremost 
ranks of the English ministry, he refused to receive for his 
superintendency of the West End Mission a larger salary 
than fifteen hundred dollars a year with the use of a fur- 
nished house. During the last year of his life, having re- 
ceived a small legacy through his father’s death, he returned 
his annual stipend and gave to the Twentieth Century Fund 
five hundred dollars. The quality which some call optimism 
and others faith was a prominent feature of Mr. Hughes’s 
character. He would sooner at any time attempt a big 
thing than a small one, for he had the “sanctified au- 
dacity” which has no doubt of ultimate success. Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, the successor of Dr. Dale at Carr’s Lane, Birming- 
ham, relates that he was once walking with Mr. Hughes in 
London when, as they passed the Empire Theater, his com- 


9 


panion exclaimed, “That’s the place I want to get hold of 
and away his imagination ran for the next half hour, pictur- 
ing its possibilities as a center of evangelical service. Twenty 
years ago Mr. Hughes used to exhort people to live in the 
twentieth century; he assured them that he lived there him- 
self and found the atmosphere bracing. His confidence in 
the goodness and power of God made “delightful” as fa- 
vorite an adjective with him as “supreme,” and inspired his 
indignation against anyone who spoke of “a necessary evil.” 
He persistently maintained that there could be no such 
thing; whatever was really a curse could be overthrown if 
Christians set about fighting it in the right way, and what- 
ever was unalterable, however evil it might appear, concealed 
some blessing. No poet appealed to him more closely than 
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Browning, and his own spirit was aptly described in the 
Epilogue to “Asolando:” 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


This combination of enthusiasm and unquestioning faith 
gave him that moral courage which contributed so largely 
to his influence over young men. They saw in him one who 
was meant to be a leader of the Church militant, and who 
was not to be frightened by Parliament or the press or the 
clubs or the opinion of any man or group of men from at- 
tacking the strongholds of evil. There was nothing he more 
earnestly believed concerning the Church of Christ than that 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Behind every other equipment for his career was his per- 


‘ 


sonal consecration. The word “submit,” which occurs so 
prominently in his account of his conversion, was the key- 
note of his Christian life and service. He was always a 
soldier, and he had learned the soldier’s first lesson—obe- 
dience. The stress he laid upon submission to Christ came 
out again and again in his talks on the spiritual life at the 
class meeting of Methodist undergraduates he conducted 
during his ministry at Oxford. Many times he would quote, 
as summing up the whole matter, Tennyson’s lines: 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 


“Thy will be done”—not merely suffered, but done—was a 
prayer that was often upon his lips, and that there were 
works which God had afore prepared that we should walk 
in them was a doctrine of election to which he assented with- 
out hesitation. It was largely this submission that gave him 
his unique power of leadership. He was a man under au- 
thority, and therefore he was able to say to the men of his 
Church, “Do this,” and they would do it. There is a hymn 
of Miss Havergal’s which I can never hear sung or quoted 
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without thinking of Hugh Price Hughes, for it seems to 


me to express as nearly as anything can the spirit of his life. 


I am trusting thee, Lord Jesus, 
Trusting only thee; 

Trusting thee for full salvation, 
Great and free. 


I am trusting thee for pardon, 
At thy feet I bow; 

For thy grace and tender mercy 
Trusting now. 


I am trusting thee for cleansing 
In the crimson flood ; 

Trusting thee to make me holy 
By thy blood. 


I am trusting thee to guide me; 
Thou alone shalt lead; 

Every day and hour supplying 
All my need. 


I am trusting thee for power, 
Thine can never fail; 

Words which thou thyself shalt give me 
Must prevail. 


I am trusting thee, Lord Jesus, 
Never let me fall; 

I am trusting thee forever, 
And for all. 


There are many within English Methodism, and not 
within Methodism only, who are saying, “The Lord hath 
Will the gap 
ever be filled? There has been much discussion of the prob- 


, 


taken away our master from our head to-day.’ 


lem of finding a successor to Hugh Price Hughes in his 
manifold activities, but perhaps the wisest word is that of 
one who has admonished the unbelieving as he has written: 
“We will not libel Providence by saying we shall not look 
upon his like again. If God be Love, nothing is too good to 


heeAA. Ker sl 


be true.” 





—— 
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Art. IL—EVOLUTION AND THE MIRACULOUS. 


Evo.uTion is a word of great breadth of application, and 
is susceptible of widely diverse uses. No term is so fre 
quently employed among scientific writers without clearness 
of definition, or precision of logical thought. It is ealled 
“the greatest discovery of modern science,” “the profound- 
est generalization of the age,” “the one universal law of the 
cosmos,” “a discovery on par with the law of gravitation.” 
It is a word to be conjured with in all scientific mysteries 
from the dawn of life down to the most abstruse psychic 
problems. In fact, it is used to explain both progress and 
degeneracy, advancement and retreat. Again, it is declared 
to be a manifestation of the law of continuity—a continuous 
on-flow of change, and the contradiction involved in such a 
conception of both continuity and evolution is not for a 
single instant apprehended, It is believed to be scientifically 
elucidated for us by the terms “development,” “transmuta- 
tion,” “survival of the fittest,” “cosmic processes,” the law of 
“differentiation and integration,” “specialization of types.” 
Each of these terms is as sadly in need of exact definition as 
the term evolution, and when defined simply gives expression 
to an hypothesis and not a fact. Development, transmuta- 
tion of the species, survival of the fittest, is simply the 
theory of evolution applied to the world of life. But evolu- 
tion need not be an objectionable term when creative power, 
wisdom, and purpose are postulated back of the cosmos, and 
where divine interposition is admitted on the plane of the 
moral and spiritual. In fact, careful thinkers among pro- 
nounced evolutionists have discovered that there are certain 
axiomatic beliefs of the human intellect that must be reck- 
oned with even in reasoning about evolution: Every effect 
must have a cause; things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other; nothing can be evolved that was not first in- 
volved. These have discovered that no rational theory of 


the universe can dispose of the Creator. Back of thought 
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manifested at every step in the cosmos there must be a 
thinker. Teleology, design, end is not driven out. It is 
only raised to the nth power and placed back in star-dust. 
Divine interposition is not eliminated from the process, but 
comes in continually in minute specializations that were had 
in view from the first. We unhesitatingly say that no other 
view of the cosmos as it is is possible and man retain his 
axiomatic beliefs. If the process of divine creation is what 
is meant by evolution, we shall not quarrel with the term, 
for it is as good as any other to express a mystery. But we 
claim the right to examine the hypothetical stages of the 
evolution, and the implications continually derived there- 
from in the interests of materialism. When certain hy- 
potheses of evolution are made to discount the story of the 
special creation of man, his fall from pristine righteousness, 
and the story of the garden of Eden, and the divine super- 
natural manifestations in the development of the plan of 
human salvation, we propose to institute an inquiry into 
the facts or alleged facts upon which such hypotheses are 
based. We propose to insist upon the cogency of numer- 
ous other facts, geological, paleontological—facts that strew 
the pathway of human history. No mere theory of the 
evolution of the cosmos in the past can, in the name of con- 
sistent thought, be permitted to overslough the significance 
of facts ever present with us, such as the moral and re 
ligious aspirations of man, the facts of human history and 
the history of the great plan of human redemption from sin, 
and man’s profound conviction ingrained into his being that 
sin ought not to be. Now let it be remembered that the story 
of the creation of man in the divine image and that of the 
garden of Eden are discounted by a theory of evolution and 
not by evolution. The first chapter of Genesis presents an 
evolution, in its salient points geologically accurate, but it 
is an evolution where God appears at each step in the 
“eosmie processes.” By the way this is all the evolution 
the “cosmic processes” show. Anything more than this is 


made up of imagination, and the infinitesimal steps between 
24 
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each of these great salient processes are simply hypothetical. 
Seience nowhere sees the steps that mark the transition of 
one species into another. The transmutation bridges are all 
imaginary. Science sees types becoming more and more 
specialized in harmony with their environment, but it can- 
not fill the gaps with the veritable transitional types. Now 
let it be understood that Genesis has nothing to say pro or con 
about these transitional types. The hypothesis of infinites- 
imal variations does not lie against the story of Genesis until 
it is pressed into use to account for man. Genesis emphasizes 
man as a special creation, and any hypotheses that evolve 
him physically, intellectually, morally, and spiritually 
from the ape or the imaginary “Homo alalus” is squarely in 
antagonism with the word of God; and not only so, but in- 
volves evolution in metaphysical difficulties from which it 
can never extricate itself. He who attempts to evolve man’s 
psychic nature, his axiomatic beliefs, his moral sense, his 
spiritual aspirations, his belief in immortality, from mere 
physical conditions and environments, by survival of the 
fittest, from a brute ancestry, has a task transcendently too 
large for the hypothesis of evolution. It is an easy matter 
to mislead by means of a scientific terminology. When, for 
example, a naturalist says, “Zoologically man is simply one 
genus in the old world family of apes,” he is only calling 
attention to an arbitrary system of classification. This does 
not identify man genetically with any family of apes. Yet 
just this kind of classification has been made the basis of an 
argument for man’s genetic development from this same “old 
world family” of apes or one belonging to the same genus. 
The process of the reconciliation of evolution with theism 
and religion has reached what might be properly styled the 
second stage; the stage where the evolutionist recognizes 
theism as a fundamental belief of humanity, and religion a 
fundamental fact, and that these must be accounted for by 
evolution. If this so-called law is to be all inclusive, it must 
include the great facts of human existence, axiomatic be 
liefs, conscience, and belief in immortality. These are as 
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much facts as the structure of a spirifer, or the gradual 
shortening of the prehensile apparatus of a family of apes. 
The evolutionist reconciler makes short work with the Bible 
story of creation and man’s fall and the religious develop- 
ment set forth in revelation. This is at once dismissed as 
entirely mythical. In some instances it is conceded to be a 
beautiful myth, or series of myths that have parabolic truth 
underlying them, which must be interpreted in the light of 
evolution. It is, however, a long stride toward the truth 
since advocates of evolution have conceded the reality of 
spiritual things, and are willing to take a Creator into the 
account and consider an ordering intelligence back of a 
primordial fog-bank. 

We are ready, therefore, to welcome any attempt to recon- 
cile the theory or theories of evolution with the facts as they 
stand out on the pages of human history, the moral and re- 
ligious nature of man, and the Bible revelation. So we take 
kindly to the efforts of the reconcilers who work at the prob- 
lem from the evolutionist view-point, as it is an omen of 
good in the future, when the sweeping pretensions of the 
theory will find abatement in a better philosophy. Divine 
purpose back of star-dust will make manifest divine purpose 
at the great transitional epochs in the history of the universe, 
and after all the old argument from design will be recognized 
as only intensified, by enlarging the domain of what is 
called secondary causes. It is not only Paley’s watch manu- 
facturing watches by a subtle mechanism within, but these 
manufacturing improved watches, so that an endless progress 
in watchmaking is maintained. Is not design in the latter 
case transcendently more profound than in the former? 
Does it remove design to add immensely to the complexity 
of the machinery? If Paley’s watch shows design, his watch 
manufacturing watches shows it more marvelously, and his 
watch manufacturing watches increasingly improved simply 
enlarges it immeasurably. But it is conceded that when in 
the process of evolution we come to man—not “Homo 


alalus,” half-man and half-ape, but man with his faculties 
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and their capabilities--we come to a stage separated from 
that below by the whole diameter of the universe. Now 
what greets the student of paleontology in fact is, on one 
side of the chasm the ape, on the other side man. No long 
array of transitional types fills the chasm except in the imag- 
ination of the theorist. All we know from the remains of 
the alleged paleolithic man is that he was a man and not 


an “alalus.”” And we do not know but the specimens we have 
were samples of evolutionary degeneracy. We are told by 
one writer,* “Evolution and progress are not synonymous 
terms. The survival of the fittest is not always the survival 
of the best or the most highly organized.” It seemed not to 
occur to this writer that degeneracy as the result of the work- 
ing out of evolution is in square contradiction of the alleged 


“ 


law. If degeneracy is due to the law of the “survival of the 
fittest,” then survival of the fittest and evolution are in con- 
flict. He gives one example of a molluscoid ascidian that 
survives despite his degeneracy. For that matter he might 
have given numerous examples from the realm of paleology. 
It is not the fittest that survive, but it survives because fittest 
to its environment. We are told, finally, that “whenever the 
type is raised it is through the survival of the fittest, imply- 
ing the destruction of all save the fittest.” So also when- 
ever the type is degraded it is through the survival of the 
fittest. This is a clear case of a kingdom divided against it- 
self. But it may be inquired, “What has all this discussion 
concerning evolution to do with immortality?’ The dis- 
cussion was suggested by a perusal of the book mentioned 
above (Through Nature to God). In this the author serious- 
ly devotes himself to the task of proving the immortality of 
man by an appeal to the most ultra theory of evolution. A 
theory that starts with primitive star-dust and physical 
forces, and by a process entirely physical evolves the universe 
as it now is, and man in his present intellectual condition 
and moral capabilities. The same process that wrought to 
give man his erect physical form and faculties wrought out 






* Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 66. 
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also his social, intellectual, moral, and spiritual charac- 
teristics, and made him immortal. How sublime the faith 
of the evolutionist! No believer in a special creation and 
miracles ever rose to the grandeur of such unquestioning 
faith. But we accept the discussion as a token of the fact 
that it is found that matter and the physical forces cannot 
explain all things, and that God must be placed back of 
primitive fire-mist, and that his ordering and directing alone 
accounts for the order of the cosmos and also for the fact 
that man has within him certain longings and aspirations 
that demand immortality. In other words, to use the lan- 
guage of the author (page 191), “Through all these weary 
years the human soul has not been cherishing in religion a 
delusive phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless groping 
and stumbling it has been rising to the recognition of its 
essential kinship with the ever-living God.” Has this been 
through false systems of religion? Or have all of man’s 
systems of religion been true? If not what is the true re 
ligion and where will we find it? We are taught by its ad- 
voeates that this evolution has always wrought true to type 
and never wrought out a lie. All things were in harmony 
with their environment, and the environment of man is a 
moral and spiritual atmosphere. The conclusion is no doubt 
legitimate, but it would be stronger were the argument not 
cumbered with an attack on the fundamental teachings of 
revelation which are as much required by man’s environment 
as this conclusion. But such a sweeping and all-inclusive 
application of evolution to ethical and spiritual problems as 
we find in this book, confounds with each other the realms 
of the spiritual and physical, which are distinctively differ- 
ent in all essential characteristics. To develop the moral 
sense in man from the supposed lengthening of the period of 
infancy in the hypothetical “alalus” is a very different thing 
from developing a wing from a rudimentary structure. The 
latter is altogether in the realm of the physical, and the 
other in the realm of the spiritual, and the attempt is made 
to pass by merely physical processes from the physical to 
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the spiritual. The difference between maternal love and 
any material substance, property, and condition is as wide as 
immensity. This writer claims that by purely physical 
processes this alleged primate called “alalus” was lifted to 
superior intelligence, and this increasing intelligence tended 
to increase the length of infancy in the species, and this 
tended to the increase of maternal love, and the necessity 
for mutual protection evolved a “standard of action outside 
the individual,” and this standard or rule became a law of 
moral obligation. In other words, through it by infinitesimal 
processes was generated the imperative of conscience. The 


astonishing thing is that this hypothesis or chain of hypoth- 
eses is promulgated with all the cocksureness of an estab 
lished scientific fact, not for one moment to be called into 
question. Yet he has bridged the immeasurable chasm be- 
tween the mere animal and a free moral agent made in the 
image of God with what he calls “cosmic processes’’—proc- 
esses physical. Special creation thrown away for this fabric 


of suppositions! It is a pretense that science demands it. 
No reasonable theory of evolution demands it. 

We think that the great mistake the author in question 
makes is an attempt to apply the theory of genetic develop- 
ment or transmutation of the species to man. It does not 
apply—cannot apply. Man stands absolutely alone in men- 
tal and moral being, and the story of creation as given in the 
first chapter of Genesis recognizes this fact in the statement, 
“And God created man in his own image.” This story may 
be called a myth in the interest of certain alleged scientific 
theories. But it is a singularly perfect myth, and marvel- 
ously true to the actual findings of science. The author 
referred to above says concerning man (page 49), “Psy- 
chologically he has traveled so far from apes that the dis- 
tance is scarcely measurable. This transcendent contrast is 
primarily due to the change in the direction of the working 
of natural selection.” It is difficult to think that anyone 
could believe that what is called natural selection had any- 
thing whatever to do with the matter. Note, the difference 
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is “psychological” and is scarcely “measurable,” and the 
“contrast” between the primate and his descendants is “tran- 
scendent.”” Now this marvelous gap in things essentially 
different is bridged by what? Natural selection. Doves 
anybody pretend to understand how natural selection could 
accomplish such results¢ What comprehensible concept does 
this phrase “natural selection” convey to the mind? “Se- 
lection” means choice; choice is an act of will. If there is 
selection in the “cosmic processes” it is not natural selec- 
tion, but divine selection. Nature makes no selections, the 
selections are all made for her in the ordering of the Al- 
mighty will and purpose. It is cheating ourselves with mere 
sound to think that we have explained anything by refering 
it to natural selection. This same author as summarily dis- 
poses of the story of the garden of Eden and the fall of man 
by regarding the story as a Babylonian myth of postexilic 
connection with Hebrew literature. This is done by adopt- 
ing the hypotheses of certain destructive critics who are 
themselves enamored of the evolutionary idea and have pro- 
duced their hypotheses to accord with it—not with any as- 
sured facts that they have discovered. But for the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, this destructive criticism never would 
have existed. He attempts to discount the Edenic story by 
the statement, “Allusions to Eden in the Old Testament lit- 
erature are extremely scarce.” The fact is there are at least 
three of them older than postexilic times. But this is a non 
sequitur. Just how often should they have occurred in the 
body of the Old Testament? Only when proper occasions in 
the opinion of the writers required. The writers themselves 
are to decide this and not critics three thousand years off. 
The purpose in view in discounting the story of the garden 
of Eden is to bring out the idea that man did not fall but 
rise by evolution through the attrition of conflict with evil. 
In the first eleven chapters of this book there is a strange 
confounding of natural and moral evil. Yet the moral 
imperative in man lies in between the two. The first he 
may regret in himself, but never condemn; the second he 
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always condemns. Unless natural and moral evil can be 
confounded all this natural selection theory so far as man 
is concerned falls to the ground. But another idea of this 
author fundamental to his argument that will not bear in- 
vestigation is, that man cannot know good without knowing 
evil, and so sin must be known by individual experience in 
order to know virtue. Condemnation must be known to 
know approbation ; hatred must be known to know love. So 
broadly has he laid down this proposition that his sixth 
chapter has this caption: “Without the element of antagon- 
ism there could be no consciousness and therefore no world.” 
This idea is founded on a metaphysical speculation that 
never has been settled, and it is doubtful if it ever will. But 
“antagonism” in this proposition is made to fill the place of 
the non ego. In other words, knowledge must have an ob- 
ject. There must be something to know before mind can 
know—a truism. But “antagonism” is not necessary to ex- 


“ 


perience hate in order to know love. “Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” Unselfish love might have existed in man from 
creation’s morn until now without the opposite element of 
hate. No, moral evil and the idea of moral evil cannot be 
traced to any necessity of existence. The Eden story is not 
discounted by this theory of the necessary antagonism of 
knowledge. It is not an inherent necessity of being that 
mind must know darkness in order to know light. But sin 
is a state or condition of the soul itself. Must the soul expe- 


rience and know sin in order to know righteousness? Away 


with such a doctrine! This is rank fatalism, and does not 


clear up the mystery of evil but makes it a necessity of ex- 
istence and a blessing. 

It must be plain to the reader where all this argument as 
to the origin of evil and the application of evolution or 
natural selection to the moral and religious history of our 
race will lead. It must lead to the rejection of the Bible 
and the Christian system. Only in the most fanciful manner 
ean the Bible be regarded as presenting religious truth. It 
is a series of religious myths throughout. The Bible stands 
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or falls with the so-called “Pauline idea of the garden of 
Eden.” We have said above that the deduction of man’s 
immortality from the doctrine of evolution is legitimate, for 
man must continue to evolve into something higher if the 
doctrine of evolution be true, for his development can only 
be in the direction of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
But it does not necessarily follow that evolution will bring 
about the immortality of the individual. Evolution deals 
with species. A new immortal species of the genus Homo 
it might produce, but what will become of the antecedent 
species of this genus ¢ It strikes the writer that the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls will be necessary in order to 
make out a case for man with this congeries of hypotheses. 
No, we reject as utterly untenable this doctrine of natural 
selection as applied to man, and accept the marvelously ma- 
jestic story of creation contained in the first and second chap- 
ters of Genesis. It is beset by far fewer difficulties, philo- 
sophic, scientific, moral, and spiritual. On the other hand, 
we rejoice in the attempt at reconciliation, because of the 
great fundamental truth conceded therein. A supreme intel- 
ligent First Cause is back of cosmic processes, and if he is 
there, man’s immortality is provided for, and man’s religious 
convictions, beliefs, and needs demand God revealed in 
Christ. This because he is infinite in goodness. We would 
not have it inferred, however, that we believe in the doctrine 
of evolution as presented by naturalism, as applicable to 
any period in the history of the cosmos. The physical 
forces and matter together cannot adequately account to 
reason for any one particular stage in the development of 
the universe. Naturalism is rigidly fatalistic. Physical 
forces working in and through matter can work out but 
certain definite results, and without alternativity. There 
is nothing like contingency of any sort in such a universe. 
Alternativity of result implies the interposition of an ex- 
ternal power, which is supernatural. Contingency implies 
chance. Law can never admit chance. Naturalism is 
logically compelled to say there is not a leaf that has fallen 
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to the ground but its position originally on the bough that 
bore it and its position on the ground at every moment of 
time was absolutely determined by law, and could all the 
natural causes connected with its production from primor- 
dial chaos down to the last flutter in the wind be known its 
position could with absolute certainty be designated. Con 
tingency can play no part in a universe of law and order; it 
therefore can have no place in evolution. Evolution reckons 
on infinitesimal variations in species, and these preserved 
and augmented resulted in long ages in the development of 
new species. These variations were fixed by law. There 
could not be any contingency or chance in the matter. If 
the evolutionist is reckoning on accidental variations he is 
reckoning against law. He must either dismiss law or dis- 
miss contingency. 

Let us now for a moment consider where this leads us in 
our conception of the universe. We start with a primitive 
fire-mist, and we find in it the promise and potency of the 
cosmos in all the future. Its material, its laws, its forces 
contain all that is or will be. We will take our own solar 
system as a sample of what evolution demands. From the 
central nebulous globe are thrown off the globes that make 
the planets and their satellites. These are solidified by the 
radiation of heat out through the spaces. After a long period 
this earth of ours is fitted for the evolution of the lowest 
forms of life, and the Spencerian process of “differentia- 
tions and integrations” begins and works out the endless 
diversity of living things with which this world is peopled. 
The capital stock of this process are certain minute varia- 
tions that appeared from time to time, which were main- 
tained because fitted to survive. But whence the variations ? 
What law produced them? Was it law or chance? We half 
fancy that these are questions the evolutionist has slurred 
over. But it is apparent at once that it can never be ad- 
mitted that these variations are the product of chance, but 
on the contrary were rigidly determined by law. And if 


man is to be placed in this chain of naturalistic development, 
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then it follows that every page of human history was written 
in inexorable fate, and man’s belief that he is a free moral 
agent is a monumental deception. But we may go several 
steps farther with this materialist’s creed. The secular 
cooling of the earth by the radiation of its heat out into 
space points inevitably to the time when this earth shall be 
a cold lifeless ball, as devoid of life as is its satellite, as this 
time draws on in the coming ages living forms will begin to 
disintegrate to conform to their environment. While the 
survival of the fittest may still hold it will be the principle 
of devolution that obtains. This law of the dissipation of 
energy, which is as well established as that of the correla- 
tion of forces, points to a time when the universe shall 
reach stable equilibrium—an exact balance of all its forces. 
What power will be present to upset the equilibrium and 
start the forces into operation again on a new process of 
evolution? Whatever that power, it will be supernatural. 
It will be the operation of omnipotent will. That power 
which is demanded at the end of this cycle of the cosmos 
and at the beginning of another was also demanded at the 
beginning of this cycle. In other words, the evolution of the 
universe started by the interposition of an Omnipotent Will 
above and outside of primeval chaos. It also follows that 
what are called the laws of nature are simply the methods 
of his working. Every minute variation in the forms of 
life which gave birth to a development of higher orders of 
living things was ordained by him. Now the only question 
that remains is a question as to the when of the divine work- 
ing—at the beginning, or all along through the entire proc- 
esses. What makes one more natural, scientific, rational, 
than the other? Nothing. It is just as rational to conceive 
God as imminent in every stage of creation’s processes as to 
conceive of him as present at the beginning of an won. But 
divine interposition always and everywhere is the super- 
natural coming down upon the natural. This it must be or 
pantheism is the logical result. And pantheism is fatalism, 
and all reasoning is at an end. 
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So we reach this conclusion that divine interposition all 
along through the cosmic processes is the only rational ex- 
planation of the universe, and the only view that is consist- 
ent throughout. Again, if man is a free moral agent as he 
believes himself to be, he brings about results that are not 
provided for by any process of evolution. He modifies 
nature contrary to the processes of evolution. If this be 
true then naturalistic evolution has evolved that which sets 
aside its laws, and militates against its working. Not only 
so, if God is the author of these laws in the beginning, then 
this being of his creation is outside the chain of evolution, 
and an order of divine interposition is required for his gov- 
ernment. And here enters, ex necessitate rei, the super- 
natural and miraculous. We conclude, therefore, that the 
only rational and consistent evolution is the Bible evolution, 
with its special creation of man in the divine image. The 
naturalistic theory is beset by mountainous difficulties and 
lands our thought in a maze of metaphysical absurdities. 


————— 
——— 









Job and Faust. 


Art. IL—JOB AND FAUST. 


In these days when all that is necessary to give one a 
reputation for being “literary” is that he should ask every- 
body he meets, “Have you read the latest?’ and when that 
“latest” invariably is either a swashbucklering adventure 
tale, wherein the gifted author (a gentle maiden scarce out 
of her teens) seems to be trying chiefly to let no page be 
published that is not reeking with gore; or else a dialect 
story containing profound philosophy of life packed away 
in nuggets of homely speech, but whose chief reason for 
meriting our attention appears to be the fact that its sales 
“aggregate a half million copies,” one hesitates and feels, 
almost ashamed to turn to a book where little blood is spilled 


save that which may be wrung from human hearts tense with 





the agony of the trials of life, especially if that book has the 
misfortune to be called a classic instead of “the latest.” In 
the company that assembles about the pages of this magazine, 
however, one may do bold things—even a thing so daring as 
to suggest a comparison of two great dramas of the soul, 
“Job” and “Faust.” For there is a superficial resemblance 
between parts of these two books that invites a comparison 
of their inward meaning. The stage machinery of the first 
part of “Faust” Goethe admits that he imitated from the 
ancient Hebrew work. In each poem the Satan—the Spirit 
of Denial—appears before the throne of God, and, expressing 
doubt as to the real goodness of a man who has been looked 
upon as an illustrious servant of the Most High, obtains 
leave to try to win him away from that allegiance. Here is 
the ground for our study. In each poem we have presented 
to us a man who is to be subjected by God’s permission to 
peculiarly trying tests. The life of the soul of typical man 
in his experience of the ills of the world—whether of ad 
versity or of temptation—is what interests us. What he “is, 
becomes, achieves” holds us because he stands for us. To be 
sure, there are other problems in these poems which lie 
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nearer the surface: in “Faust” the problem of happiness, 
and the question whether man is able “to know;” in “Job” 
the problem of human trouble and suffering, and connected 
with it the question as to God’s justice and righteousness. 
But deeper than all else is the problem of the progress of a 
human soul through life; its relation to evil, its relation to 
God, and its destiny. In both poems the Denying Spirit 
enters into a contest with the Ideal; he seeks to draw a God- 
seeking man from his position of divine favor into a position 
of revolt from God; he seeks to turn his eyes inward and 
downward instead of outward and upward. The Satan tries 
to make Job, from brooding on his undeserved sufferings, 
eurse God and die; Mephistopheles tries to induce Faust to 
choose evil as containing the greatest amount of pleasure, 
and thus become permanently alienated from God. Goethe’s 
plan is the broader, for he tries to solve in Faust the problem 
of sin and redemption, or, as he himself says, to represent the 
progress of the human soul through the world to hell, and 
then again through the world to heaven. Faust is “to work 
out the task of existence ;” he is to fall, to be alienated from 
God, and finally to return from his alienation, Therefore 
Goethe shows in his hero a soul “which is tormented by all 
that afflicts mankind, shaken also by all that disturbs it, re- 
pelled by all that it finds repellent, and made happy by all 
that which it desires.” The specific trial of Job is confined 
within narrower limits; he is stricken with undeserved suf- 
fering, and the heavens appear darkened above him, and he 
sits and thinks and talks. But while he sits and thinks and 
talks his mind explores both hell and heaven in its groping 
for a new light of truth. Each man finds in the end the salva- 
tion of his soul, and represents what Goethe called “the 
period of development of a human soul.” Thus “Job” and 
“Faust” have to do with the deepest and holiest thing in 
life, even the search of the soul of man for its salvation. The 
theme of Goethe is the same as that of Milton, man’s fall 
and man’s recovery; and the author of the book of “Job” 
sets himself, like the great Puritan poet, to 
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assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 
And if Goethe’s problem is stated in the broadest terms, 
the answer of the book of “Job” is the deepest and truest 
solution of it. The everlasting Yea has triumphant utter- 
ance against the everlasting Nay of the Denier. 
1. In the working out of these problems “Faust” is 
: thoroughly modern and “Job” is thoroughly Hebrew, and 
the answer of each is characteristic. The answer to the 
% problem of “Faust” is found in the Prologue of the play, 
where the Lord Says: 


While man’s desires and aspirations stir, 
He cannot choose but err, 


wre 


but 
A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way. 


The evil with which Faust is from this time to be sur- 
rounded is regarded merely as a spur, something without 
which he would not know good, and would not be led on to 
the activity which is to save him. The Lord says: 

Man's active nature, flagging. seeks too soon the level; 

Unqualified repose he learns to crave; 

: Whence, willingly, the comrade him I gave, 

Who works, excites, and must create, as Devil. 
The answer to the problem of Job is nowhere stated so 
tersely, unless possibly where we read that unto man God 
said: 

Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil is understanding. 
This, however, is what Job was doing at the first, and must 
be interpreted, if we would get the real solution, in the light 
of his later experience, which led him to throw himself 
absolutely upon God, humble himself in utter self-abnega- 
tion before God, and look to God for a solution of his life 
problem through a Mediator. 
2. Goethe introduces us to a man who, even before 

Mephistopheles appeared to him, had really fallen away 


from God. His whole life had been given to the search for 
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Truth by heaping up knowledge upon knowledge; and the 
only result was: 
I feel, indeed, that I have made the treasure 
Of human thought and knowledge mine, in vain; 
And if I now sit down in restful leisure, 
P git No fount of newer strength is in my brain: 
I am no hair’s-breadth more in height, 
Nor nearer to the Infinite. 
A sad confession after a lifetime’s endeavor. Like Para- 
celsus, in Browning’s great study of a similar soul, he is 
dissatisfied with all he has attained. His intellect has failed 
1) to reveal Truth to him. He is unable to penetrate and solve 
- the secret of the universe. He turns from intellectual en- 
. deavor to an attempt by means of magic, and again fails. 
My, He is full of woe. One thing remains: he may find Truth 
by leaving this world and boldly hurling himself into the 
secrets hidden on the other side of the grave. He will 
dare those gates to fling asunder, 
Which every man would fain go shrinking by. 
The song of Easter morning arrests him and saves his life, 
but only to mock him with the impossibility of finding 
. if Truth. With this denial of the possibility of knowing 
Truth, which sweeps out of existence at once law, right, con- 
science, God, Mephistopheles asserts himself. This is a 
natural development. Mephistopheles is externalized, but 
he is really only the evil in Faust—the devil in every moth- 
he er’s son of us. Faust says: 
Two souls are ever striving in my breast, 
' Each from the other longing to be free. 
| It is Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The collision of these two 
i! natures gives the drama. It is the universal conflict within 
the human breast. Which nature will triumph and gain 
sal possession of the man? Through many and hard experi- 
ences, through struggles and yielding, through failures and 
successes, Faust is made to work out his own salvation, and 


to learn what his true destiny and blessedness is. As soon as 
i Mephistopheles appears he begins to urge upon Faust the 
See, fruitlessness of striving for the best and highest things: “It 
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is of no use to try to find the truth; it would do you no good 
if you had it, but would make your life hard and bare and 
narrow; why prolong the foolish endeavor? You can 
enjoy; come forth and enjoy life.” Faust goes, not ex- 
pecting happiness, which he believes to be a cheat and de- 
lusion, but seeking to deaden the unsatisfied pain in his soul 
by excitement. He tries vulgar dissipation, but finds no 
satisfaction. The tragic, pitiful Margaret episode follows, 
but Faust finds only a revolting disgust at the end. The 
first part ends in sin, gloom, tragedy, conscious guilt, re- 
morse, hell. The second part has a difficult task—to carry 
this abandoned soul from hell to heaven. It shows Faust 
very slowly rising from lower to higher forms of enjoyment, 
and thus working out his own salvation. To understand this 
part we must remember the words of the Lord in the 
Prologue: 


A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the one true way. 


In the first part Faust was shown as an individual, asso- 
ciating with individuals in a narrow life; now he is thrust 
out into the great movements of the world’s life as a neces- 
sary part of his training. The sense of beauty is introduced 
as the essential condition of his salvation. As he pursues 
Jeauty, typified by Helena, it develops within him, refines 
and purifies his nature, and lifts it gradually above all the 
mean and low and petty things of the world. Here begins 
the defeat of Mephistopheles. He cannot comprehend 
Faust’s newborn aspiration, but by the terms of the contract 
is obliged to serve him. Evil is thus made to defeat its own 
ends. Faust is gradually purified and raised above his 
former self by wsthetic self-development, so that he can no 
longer be kept down by “lures of authority and luxury.” 
He desires to find a great and worthy field of activity, of 
which the “deed shall be everything, the glory naught.” 
This worthy activity he finds in binding nature to serve man. 
Entering on it at first merely for the pleasure of making 


mighty natural forces submit to “the imperial authority of 
25 
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human mind,” he at last comes to take the greatest satisfac- 
tion in the thought of the good he has done to mankind, and 
cries to the passing moment, “Ah, still delay—thou art so 
fair!” Mephistopheles claims him under the terms of the 
contract, but the angels come down from heaven and fight 
for his soul, and bear it away. Mephistopheles loses his 
wager. The “obscurest aspiration,’ which is “still an in- 
stinct of the one true way,” has worked itself out and Faust 
is saved. The goodness in Faust, aided by wsthetic self- 
development, has lifted him above all low things and made 
him worthy to enter heaven. The ideal has grown and tri- 
umphed in Faust as the love of the beautiful has developed. 
There is no word of repentance from sin, forgiveness, grace, 
or redemption until the heavens open after his death. There 
was no personal relation to God while living upon earth, and 
Goethe implies that that is unnecessary. 

Job, on the other hand, never turns from God, but always 
yearns the more for him the deeper his troubles and doubts 
become, and this is the characteristic thing about him. 
Blessed with great property and a large family, he was “per- 
fect and upright, and one that feared God, and eschewed 
evil.” In so far as he had light, he was living in conscious 
rectitude and loyalty to God. Suddenly, with one fell 
stroke, all of his property was swept away from him, and all 
of his children were killed, and when Job still remained true 
to God he was afflicted with a loathsome disease that made 
him an outeast. Sitting on the ash heap, Job meditated 
about human suffering and divine justice and righteousness. 
The wise men of that time believed that suffering was a 
punishment for sin, and the greater the sin the greater the 
suffering. Job had always believed that, but his own 
troubles swept him away from his moorings into dark and 
stormy seas. One of three things must be true: he is a great 
sinner, God is unjust, or his former belief about God’s provi- 
dential workings is wrong. But Job is sure that he is not a 
sinner in the accepted sense of the word, and his heart tells 


him that God is not unjust. The case is very simple to the 
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friends who come to sympathize with him. Suffering is a 
punishment for sin, and as Job is a great sufferer he mus’ 
have been a great sinner. But as the accusations of the 
friends become more definite and severe Job’s assertions of 
his innocence become more bold, and his conviction that the 
theory of divine providence held by his friends is wrong 
becomes more settled. Job was trying to fight through the 
problem that has puzzled and embittered men always. He 
arraigns God fearlessly and bitterly; he is tempted to deny 
God, and prays that God may crush him before he is per- 
mitted to do that. Then he comes to feel that God must be 
right, and his heart cries out for God. His deepest trouble 
was that he had lost the means of seeing and trusting God. 
O that he might again find God! O that there were some 
one to stand between him and God and make peace! He 
longs for a Daysman, but knows there is none. This is 
the darkest hour just before the dawn. Light now begins 
to come. There its a Daysman. The glorious conviction 


masters Job. 


Know now that God hath subverted me in my cause, 
And hath compassed me with his net. 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard 

I ery for help, but there is no judgment. 


Even young children despise me; 
If I arise, they speak against me. 
All my inward friends abhor me: 
And they whom I loved are turned against me. 

My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, 

And I am escaped with the skin of my teeth. 

Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends ; 
For the hand of God hath touched me. 

Why do ye persecute me as God, 

And are not satisfied with my flesh? 

O that my words were now written! 

O that they were inscribed in a book! 

That with an iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock for ever! 

But I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth: 
And after my skin hath been destroyed, this shall be, 
Even from my flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another. 
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The word does not mean just what we mean by Redeemer, 
but is it wholly unjustifiable to translate it so, and even to 
read into it the richer meaning from our fuller light? For 
is not this just another of those wonderful wistful Old Tes- 
tament reachings-out for a human interpretation of God, a 
Mediator, One to represent God to man, and bring about a 
union between God and man? Though Job’s conception of 
a Redeemer was but vague and indefinite, it was the search 
of a soul for a Messiah. It was 


Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 
Browning gives David a similar vision in “Saul,” only a 
little more developed : 
’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 
Out of the depths Job’s heart cried to God, and he was 
answered by a vision that included in its glorious sweep as- 
surance of an Advocate with God, solution after death of the 
problems of life, and restoration now of friendship and com- 
munion with God. A prophetic insight tells Job that the 
Most High is not too high to trouble himself about the 
wrongs and pains of human life, that the questions and 
troubles of man are of importance to the divine mind, and 
that the life of the human does continue after death. From 
the darkness of his despair Job made one leap for life across 
the yawning chasm between himself and God, and found 
life and light in the bosom of the Father. The argument 
continues after this, but Job has no more doubts. He is 
content to leave all with God, though now but seeing through 
a glass darkly, and devotes himself to finding the right road 
through life and fitting himself into the scheme of the uni- 
verse. The friends continue their contention a little longer, 
and Elihu, whose boasted modesty reminds us of “I am Sir 
Oracle, and when I ope my lips let no dog bark!” darkens 
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counsel “by words without knowledge,” but Job rests upon 
God in peace. For the right path through life, he reaffirms 
as his principle what has been his practice always, “Behold, 
the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” 

His remaining problem is, “Why are things so dark and 
troubled now ?” and this is answered by God from the whirl- 
wind. The answer is not summarized in one brief statement, 
but is to be drawn inferentially from the words of the Al- 
mighty and their effect upon Job. Job has been complain- 
ing because he cannot understand one mystery of providence. 
In this marvelous speech God, speaking of only one small 
realm of things—the physical world—heaps up wonder upon 
wonder and mystery upon mystery, and simply overwhelms 
Job with things that he cannot understand. 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

Who determined the measure thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the corner stone thereof ; 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 

Or who shut up the sea with doors, 

When it brake forth, as if it had issued out of the womb; 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddlingband for it, 

And prescribed for it my decree, 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; 

And here shalt thy proud waves be stayed? 


Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 

That abundance of waters may cover thee? 

Canst thou send forth lightnings, that they may go, 
And say unto thee, Here we are? 
Who provideth for the raven his food, 

When his young ones cry unto God, 

And wander for lack of meat? 


And so on through one of the sublimest passages in all 
Scripture. From these words it is perhaps fair to infer also 
another answer: If God so takes care of all nature, will he 


not take care of man? This answer from the whirlwind 
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finds its effect in the humbled and chastened spirit of Job 
He who had so boldly maintained his righteousness to God's 
very face now sees that the world is incomprehensible, and 
that man must leave many problems unsolved, and says: 


I know that thou canst do all things, 

And that no purpose of thine can be restrained. 

Who is this that hideth counsel without knowledge? 
Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 


I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
But now mine eye seeth thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 

In dust and ashes. 


The vision of God is humbling. Man must accept the in- 
evitable limits to knowledge. The far-reaching purposes of 
God and the secrets of his will cannot be understood, but 
man may trust God to bring good out of evil, and so rest in 
peace. Job would have troubles later, but he would never 
forget the visions he had had. As Paracelsus said, who also 
was fighting a passage for his soul from darkness to the 
light : 
I remember well 

One journey, how I feared the track was missed, 

So long the city I desired to reach 

Lay hid; when suddenly its spires afar 

Flashed through the circling clouds; you may conceive 

My transport. Soon the vapors closed again, 


But I had seen the city, and one such glance 
No darkness could obscure. 


To see God was a greater thing for Job than a specific 
answer to his questions would have been. This was his 
answer, his exaltation, his soul’s satisfaction. 

3. Now, this is just the corrective needed for the preva- 
lent philosophy and religion of the day, represented so 
strikingly by “Faust.” For “Faust” stands for the mod- 
ern spirit. It is essentially and peculiarly a poem of our 
age and civilization in its solution of the problems of 
life. The gospel of “Faust” is the gospel of salvation by 
self-culture. Goethe teaches much that is profoundly true. 


He shows that knowledge is not the greatest good, and 
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reaches the same conclusion that Browning so finely sums up 
in “Paracelsus :”’ 

But were it so—were man all mind—he gains 

A station little enviable. From God 

Down to the lowest spirit ministrant, 

Intelligence exists which casts our mind 

Into immeasurable shade. No, no: 

Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity ; 

These are its sign and note and character. 


He shows that sensual pleasure cannot satisfy a soul, though 
so many seek satisfaction there. He teaches that even much- 
vaunted culture, as an end, is not able to save a man. 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” But in spite of all that 
is true in his system he does not give the true answer to the 
problems of a soul’s rescue from evil. When he has carried 
a soul into the depths of sin and shame and misery, and 
shown it inwardly defiled and reeking with guilt and liable 
to the awful penalties of God, all he can say is, “Work out 
your own redemption, without help from heaven or look 
toward heaven, by developing the spark of good within you.” 
Esthetic self-culture is Goethe’s only answer, in this study 
of a soul, to the soul’s need for new birth. Faust enters 
heaven and attains eternal life, not by the help of an Ad- 
voecate and Saviour, but by goodness which grows naturally 
within him as he continually strives. “Man in his sincere 
endeavor is self-purifying.” He earns heaven. His self- 
culture leads him to spurn evil and to choose good, at last 
finding his greatest good in large activity for the good of 
others. But love for mankind is not all that is needed for 
the complete development of a soul. The first command- 
ment is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 

Right here is where we strike the essence of the modern 
spirit. The spirit of the day is this: the one thing needful 
is work for the good of others. “What do I know, or need 
to know, about heaven? Why should I worship a God of 
whom I know little? I guess if I fight the devil every day 
and do my duty in this world God won’t shut me out of 
heaven,” Heaven is to be attained, God’s favor won, not 
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through a Saviour atoning for sin, but by work in the world. 
Ignore God, but serve man. There is no confession or re- 
pentance of sin, no prostration of the soul before the awful 
holiness of God. The spirit of our time is one of great in- 
dependence and self-confidence, indifference to questions 
about the future life, trust in the saving efficacy of good 
works, confidence that a life “as good as the average” cannot 
be damned, belief about God that “He’s a Good Fellow, and 
*twill all be well,” and conviction that the evils of the world 
can be cured by physical remedies (political and educa- 
tional schemes) without the regeneration of the individual. 
The soul is able to work out its own salvation. The notion 
of personal relations with a personal God who comes down in 
love for man to atone for sin, declare his pardon, and give 
him new birth is held of little account even by some who 
favor the Church. The evil spirit of denial is still abroad in 
the world, not denying the reality of God and a Saviour and 
a future life and other things spiritual (the period of 
atheism is past), but denying that man can know anything 
about these matters with certainty, and that it is of the 
slightest importance to his life in this world that he should. 
Not until after Faust’s death do we see the “Eternal Love 
coming down to his aid from above,” which Goethe thought 
put his solution “entirely in harmony with our religious 
ideas.” Faust developed himself, fought the devil, chose to 
do good deeds; and that is all that is needed, many think. 
A sense of guilt, and personal trust in a Saviour, are not to 
be thought of. The love that led Faust onward was love of a 
woman, and not love of God. 

The needed corrective for all this is found in “Job.” In 
the contest of “thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece,” 
which is always being waged on the world’s great battlefield 
of truth-seeking, yearning, striving, aching life, the deepest 
wisdom will be found with the sons of Zion. There is truth 
on each side, but the truth of Greece needs to be corrected 
and regenerated by the truth of Zion. Much of the mis- 
chievous error of to-day is involved in a definition of re- 
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ligion that is too narrow. It is regarded as a part of life, 
and not as including all life. God is held too far off. Hold- 
ing God afar off, men are content with an effort to be good. 
The Christian’s goal, however, is not goodness, but perfec- 
tion, and this goal cannot be reached apart from God. The 
soul of man is to be on fire with a passion for God. We 
never find in Faust and in the spirit he stands for “such an 
attitude of self-prostration and self-surrender as is implied 
in an act of prayer.” Regeneration will bring this result, 
but not education. Sin cannot be taken out of a man by 
culture. When the desire for the highest good becomes a 
constant life-passion with a man God’s purpose is accom- 
plished in him. But man cannot choose the highest good 
without God’s help. The attainment of perfection is not 
possible in this world, but the desire for it is. A man’s 
constant attitude and yearning may be toward the good. 
Thus he may come to “love his own hates and to hate his own 
loves.” There is profound truth in Goethe’s teaching that 
man rises as he strives to possess the Ideal—that he is thus 
purified. But to have the whole truth Ideal and Beauty 
must be defined in their highest terms. The Ideal Beauty is 
God, and God in Christ. The ideals of living and doing for 
which men should strive are the ideals taught by God. A 
great duty of man is to help make the ideal become the actual 
in this world. For what is the Ideal? “Idealism” may be 
used to mean simply the impossible fictions of the imagina- 
tion, just as “realism” may be used to mean the moral filth of 
the gutters of life. But, using the word in its highest sense, 
the ideal is the real, and the eternally real is the ideal. The 
things that are ideal to us now are the real things of eternity. 
To strive for the attainment of the ideal, then, is to strive 
for the attainment of the things that really are. It is to 
keep constantly in mind the great ends of life after the 
fleeting things of this world are gone. It is to look out of 
the passing show of Vanity Fair to worthiness and reality 
beyond. The great need of to-day is a passion for the ideal 
in this sense. Men for the most part live passionless lives, 
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if we use the word in a large way. It makes one just sick 
at heart to see the lives that so many of the young are living 
—the young men who worship no god but their belly, and 
burn no incense but that which constantly rises from their 
pipes and cigarettes; the young women who simply live 
from play to dance and dance to play, and who (if the claim 
of the theater managers is true, that eighty-five per cent of 
their patrons are women) must be doing not a little to sup- 
port the worse than vulgar plays that now disgrace our 
stage. Here are the great problems of evil and trouble and 
suffering in the world, of the worth of a soul and its salva- 
tion, and of its daily relation to its Maker; and some seek 
soul-satisfaction in culture, and many seek neither religion 
nor culture, but ignore the whole matter and seek only 
pleasure and sensual gratification. The “painless dentistry” 
idea has got into all our thinking and doing; as if the best 
living could be without sacrifice, suffering, and pain! O 
for power to preach stinging prophet-words hot off the bat 
to rouse the young men and women of to-day to leave the 
smoke of their cigarettes and the deliciousness of their choco- 
lates long enough to give their brains a chance and to con- 
sider their relation to their Creator; to make them willing 
to sacrifice their swine and to face a great experience with 
the Christ; to stir them to seek things requiring effort, read 
things that are difficult, do things that are hard, undertake 
things requiring sacrifice; to lead them to make Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’s test: 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


ia) 


Spiritual education is not all play. Men need a “Thus saith 
the Lord” in their lives. There is a great “I Am” in the 
world, though many do ignore him. The message of Job 
is a message about a passion for God. This yearning, filling, 
thrilling, overwhelming passion for God is the characteristic 


thing about him. The thing we miss in Faust is what we 


see strongest in Job—a great hungering and thirsting not 
merely for righteousness, but for God. “Oh that I knew 
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where I might find him!’ Most men believe in God. There 
is little philosophical atheisin. The trouble is that their 
belief makes little difference to them. When men are roused 
from indifference and brought to feel a passion for God—a 
passion for personal possession of him, and a passion for 
establishing his reign over other lives—then belief will find 
expression in action, as it ought to do. The American 
tendency is to sit on the bleachers and see others play. A 
work for a Prophet is to rouse men to come down and get 
into the game themselves for God and for humanity, to rush, 
to mass, to tackle, and to tackle low. A passion for God and 
his kingdom is needed. 

Not so long as the mysteries of trouble and suffering press 
upon the human heart can the answer of Greece supplant 
that of Zion, and man cease to need what Job felt the need 
of—a Friend in heaven, an Advocate. Not until the human 
heart ceases to be what it is now—a breeding place for sin 
will it outgrow the need for that which Job grasped at, 
though never so dimly—a Redeemer. Not until God ceases 
to give men what they have now—hearts that will not be 
satisfied without him—will what Job felt cease to be their 
highest good— a passion for God. The world is eternally in 
need of a great consciousness of God. 

Earth's crammed with heaven, 


And every common bush aflame with God, 
tut only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


Wang CRareany Roeser, 
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Arr. IV.—THE THEOLOGY OF WILLIAM NEWTON 
CLARKE, 

Dr. Crarxe belongs to what might with propriety be 
called the mediating school of theologians. He follows in 
the wake of Professor Bruce, and may be classed with Dr. 
Newman Smyth and President Henry Churchill King. 
Each of these men is cordial in his acceptance of the main 
conclusions of modern science and modern biblical criticism. 
Each of them is agreed that the conditions of modern thought 
eall for a readjustment of theological opinion. This they 
feel to be especially necessary in order to save those who 
because of inability to harmonize modern thought and tra- 
ditional Christianity are in danger of making shipwreck of 
faith. Though not an avowed reconstructionist, like Presi- 
dent King, of Oberlin, the attitude of Dr. Clarke toward 
modern thought is one of the utmost openness. He is em- 
phatically a man of his time and has a deep human sympathy 
with the restless throbbing life about him. His windows are 
open to the light of the present day, and his theology presents 
us that interpretation of Christianity which he feels that this 
light requires. 

Let us hasten to acknowledge that the present forms the 
atmosphere in which theology is itself formed. That Chris- 
tianity seen in the light of the present may be better under- 
stood must be the general truth if men are becoming more 
Christian. Yet in the current of intellectual development 
powerful eddies may set in against the clear discernment of 
Christian truth. Hence the need of that historical spirit 
which, while open to the light of the present day, will not 
hastily break with the past, but only for the most cogent 
reasons. The theologian must have such discrimination as, 
springing out of an accurate tracing of the historical move- 
ment in Christianity, will enable him to separate the Chris- 
tian from the non-Christian elements of that atmosphere, 


using such only as are in harmony with the former. 
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The Christian consciousness may well be welcomed to a 
great place in the development of theology, provided that we 
are given a sure test by which we may certainly determine 
that a given consciousness is Christian. A Christian com- 
munity might conceivably admit such extraneous elements 
into its life as to forfeit the right to have its consciousness 
denominated Christian. Where, indeed, may we find the 
unalloyed Christian consciousness? The current of modern 
thought may easily carry one too far. For this reason the 
office of mediator is one which makes a double demand upon 
the man who assumes it. It is not sufficient that he should 
know and sympathize with the Zeitgeist. It is even more 
important that he should have a strong and clear grasp upon 
the deep and fundamental truths of Christianity. This is 
inclusive of the historical attitude already referred to, but 
it goes even deeper than this, and demands of theologians 
and historians alike an understanding of those essential 
things in Christianity by virtue of which it is what it is. 
For if this be lacking the Zeitgeist will almost certainly find 
representation in a way detrimental to a true philosophy of 
Christianity. The apologist may make his approach from 
without the faith and, without assuming anything as to its 
supernatural character, lead to the acceptance of the faith 
with all its supernatural implications. But surrender on 
the part of the theologian has not this temporary character. 
His work should be built up fr»m within the faith. His at- 
titude should be a faith attitude rather than an apologetic 
attitude. Herein lies the permanent value of Martensen. 
And the best apologetic, like the best help to the devotional 
life, does not necessarily bear a title corresponding to its 
quality. In fact, Christianity is its own best apologetic. 
This truth finds illustration in Professor Orr’s great book, 
The Christian View of God and the World. And it is worth 
while to insist that a wholesale surrender on the part of the 
theologian is not due to superior understanding of nor to 
unusual sympathy with the great things the Zeitgeist has to 
give, but to a failure to understand essential Christianity. 
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The corrective to this is not less openness of mind to the 
spirit of the age, but a full-orbed vision of the aims and 
claims of the Christian religion. Especially is this needed 
when the Zeitgeist, always aggressive for a hearing, present 
claims requiring delicate adjustment with Christian truth. 
Nor should it be hastily concluded that the man who insists 
that the theologian in his eagerness to be just to the Zeitgeist 
be not unjust to Christianity is therefore a hidebound con- 
servative whose ears are deaf to every note of progress. But 
though the modern spirit is unduly prominent in Dr. 
Clarke’s theology, nevertheless for those who are troubled by 
modern scientific discoveries and theories, or by the progress 
of critical inquiry, his hearing will prove helpful. And, as 
is so frequently the case with discussions having a mediating 
purpose, the value of the work does not rest so much in the 
correctness of the positions taken as in the power of the 
positions to offset the objections of the hour. The scientific 
postulate of evolution may or may not be true. It is cer- 
tainly regnant among scientific men of today. This is 
strongly indicative of its ultimate triumph. Dr. Clarke ac- 
cepts it without reserve. But in doing so he has understood 
and protected the chief Christian interests related thereto. 
Evolution is simply God’s method of working. It was he 
who started the process, and he it is who carries it on. Nor 
is he a slave to it. On the contrary, he may interpose at any 
stage with direct creations or any changes he may care to 
make. This follows from his immanence, a truth held not 
apart from, but in harmony with, his transcendence. 

In the theological bearing of evolution the matter of 
greatest concern, after theism, is neither the order of creation 
nor the fact of physical death as it is related to, say, St. 
Paul, but rather the problem of sin. The tendency, even in 
theistic evolution, as we may see from John Fiske, is to make 
sin a necessary incident of progress, a mere persistence of 
those tigerlike qualities which we have inherited from the 
brute, but which are destined to disappear as the race ad- 


vances. Thus evolution quietly steps out of the scientific 
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into the philosophic realm. Morality rests upon a sandy 
foundation. Man with all his deeds and experiences is in 
the grip of an inexorable and all-pervasive law. Along with 
these deeds and experiences go man’s sin and his experience 
of guilt. Psychological explanations are attempted and 
ethical theories are exploited, but no ground of moral obliga- 
tion involving human responsibility either is or can be found. 
All is incidental to the onward sweep of the great law which 
works out all that is. But Dr. Clarke perceives clearly that, 
whatever the method of creation, moral responsibility is in- 
herent in personality. Evolution could not produce per- 
sonality without relinquishing something of its sway. But 
God, working through the process, brought forth free beings. 
Man is such a being. Human freedom is a reality, and sin 
such an abuse of freedom as involves the reality of guilt. 
Since he so clearly perceives the nature and moral turpitude 
of sin, one is surprised to find in Dr. Clarke’s theology a 
distinct loosening of ethical grasp. This is manifest in his 
attempt to gain a theodicy. The difficulty is the old one of 
the admission of evil into the providential order. Dr. 
Clarke assumes a guidance of men from above their freedom 
in such a way as to perfectly work out the purposes God has 
in view. Yet he hesitates to follow out this thought so far 
as to say that everything occurs as God intends, though he 
equally hesitates to deny it. He is unwilling to make God 
responsible for moral evil, since it results from a misuse of 
freedom. Yet because God is the author of the existing 
system he can find no way to relieve him of responsibility, 
and doubtfully conjectures that God must have intended the 
coming of moral evil in order to make it the servant of good. 
If he only meant that, moral evil having come against his 
will, God is able to make it serve him in achieving a sub- 
ordinate good, no objection would be raised here. But he 
appears to hold that sin was needed if God was to have op- 
portunity for the best expression of his love. For men, too, 
the conflict with sin was needed as a discipline leading to 
goodness. But the responsibility cannot be placed thus upon 
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God without lifting it from man. If sin came into the world 
because God purposed its coming, then freedom was inad- 
equate, and at the point of its inadequacy responsibility must 
cease. Is it not better to hold that the responsibility for the 
possibility of moral evil rests with God, this possibility being 
inevitable if he was to have personal beings at all, but that 
the worth of personality justifies all the risks of personality ? 
Once admit the principle that God may guide men from 
above their freedom, and universalism naturally follows. 
Dr. Clarke’s hesitancy at this point is due to the subtle in- 
fluence of his view of sin. But, though not very certain of 
universal salvation, he sees no objection to extending proba- 
tion to the life to come, and evidently entertains large hope 
that God will eventually win the hearts of all men. That 
this is his hope will appear from the following passage: 
There are passages in the New Testament in which there seems 
to be hope that God will yet gain the love and devotion of all souls 
(John xii, 32; Rom. v, 12-21; Phil. ii, 9-11; 1 Cor. xv, 28). There 
arises also the question whether God would not be just so far de 
feated if an endless dualism were established in his universe by 
the endless sway of sin over a part of his intelligent creatures. 
From such considerations comes the hope of many that God will 
finally bring all souls from sin to holiness. Doubtless this is the 
best result, if God sees it possible. There is nothing in sin or in 


man to accomplish it, and any such hope is immoral that is not 
grounded in the spiritual greatness of God.* 


The passages of Scripture above referred to are at least 
not decisive of universalism. Dr. Clarke would maintain 
only that “there seems to be hope” in them. Over against 
these there are passages which leave no semblance of hope. 
Of the fear lest God be “so far defeated” by “an endless 
dualism” in his universe, it is very much in point to observe 


that he is “just so far defeated” by the presence of sin at all. 

Tt is, after all, only a question of more or less. No doubt it 

is best to bring all souls from sin to holiness. It is best 

whether God sees it possible or not. It were a still higher 

superlative to have avoided sin altogether. But it is, as we 

have seen, a power inherent in personality that it may de- 
.* Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 477. 
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feat God. This risk of defeat is involved in having personal 
life at all. As the conflict has gone even the final victory 
for which Dr. Clarke hopes would be a very costly victory. 
For, as he himself says, “Sin naturally tends to endlessness. 


The Scriptures afford us a look into the dark vista where no 





end is in sight.”* The whole question then is indeed 
whether “the spiritual greatness of God” is able to bring the 
most impenitent to repentance and the new life. The method 
proposed is the discipline of retribution. But from our best 
experience of the effect of punishment upon hardened crim- 
inals we are compelled to feel that this hope is reduced to 
perilously near the zero point. Moreover, whatever reforma- 
tory power there may be in punishment, it is surely not so 
great as the power of love manifest in the cross of Christ. 
St. Paul’s conception that the goodness of God draws to re- 
pentance is far more profound than that which transfers 
this power to retribution. And when a man, having been 
lifted into the heights of his personality, comes face to face 
with our Lord and the love in the Master’s look does not win 
him it would seem that nothing can. Of course God could 
use his omnipotence to crush out personality and thus exact 
service. This, however, would not be salvation, but endless 
punishment. 

To Dr. Clarke Christianity is in its very essence a revela- 
tion of God, a revelation begun in the childhood of the race 
and destined to be carried forward throughout the Christian 
ages. This reaches its climax in Jesus Christ, so that in him 
the richest and fullest self-manifestation of God has been 
made. Now, that God is revealed in Christ is a truth too 
precious to be even questioned. But the great thing about 
Christ is not, after all, his revelation of God, but his re 
demption of men. If so, the emphasis should be placed on 
redemption rather than on revelation. Christ does not re- 
deem men by revealing God: he reveals God in redeeming 

men. This is not an unimportant distinction. If we look 
upon Christianity as a progressive self-manifestation of God, 


* Jbid., p. 476, 
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then we cannot look upon it as fully come, but as a develop- 
ing process. Each age gains some new truth about God, and 
the task of the theologian becomes not only to put a phi- 
losophy under the given facts of Christianity and to so test 
everything else as to bring it into harmony with the Chris- 
tian conception, but also to hear the word of God which, 
coming to the ear of his own generation, may serve to correct 
the errors and to set in right relations the half-truths from 
which not merely our conception of Christianity, but Chris- 
tianity itself, is unhappily not yet free. He is to be ever 
watchful for that richer spiritual coming of Christ in which 
God is to be progressively revealed. But if Christianity be a 
redemptive plan and the center of that plan the work of 
Christ in redeeming men; if the movement of God in Jewish 
history was to work out this “eternal purpose which he pur- 
poses in Christ Jesus;” and if in Jesus Christ that purpose 
was accomplished and through his apostles made known, it is 
easy to see that the task of the theologian must be different. 
For though many external and surface things may change, 
nothing can ever happen to make Christianity other than it 
now is. It is not a fragment, but a completed work of re- 
demption. When we thus view Christianity as God’s great 
effort to redeem men the truth of redemption becomes to the 
other truths of theology as the sun to the solar system. They 
are seen in its light. If Dr. Clarke had perceived clearly 
the emphasis that should be placed upon the redemptive ele- 
ment he would have given a tolerably satisfactory view of 
the Bible. But viewing Christianity as a progressive self- 
revelation of God, and the Bible as simply the record of that 
movement, no valid reason can be assigned for the revelation 
not being continuous. With the expansion of man’s spiritual 
powers and the corresponding development of his moral life, 
views of God and of duty must surely become clearer. The 
self-manifestation of God to any developing finite personality 
must be an eternal movement unless it come to some limit 


God has arbitrarily set. This is true for the simple reason 
that the finite cannot exhaust the infinite. Looked at from 
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this standpoint, the force of Dr. Clarke’s contention that the 
failure of the Christianity of to-day to produce such a lofty 
spiritual product as the eighth of Romans is due to the low- 


ness of the divine life by which it is inspired must be ad- 
mitted. Indeed, one may even go farther. As the fuller | 
light of the New Testament corrects some imperfect views 
of the Old Testament, showing, for instance, the other side 
of some half-revealed truth, so the still fuller light of our 
own day may prove a like corrective to all previous revela- 
tion. True, Dr. Clarke does not go this far. But it follows 
from his teaching that the Bible is the record of the pro- ; 
gressive self-manifestation of God. For unless the self- 
manifestation of God is complete either progress must cease 
or the output of past ages be surpassed. Progress will not | 
cease, for we | 
Doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.* 
In some sense all this is true. Larger views of God are 
yet to come. Still it fails to express the real relation of the 
Bible to Christianity. That blessed book is unique not only ’ 
or chiefly because of the high order of divine truth it con- 
tains, nor is its peculiar worth due to any external divine 
seal upon it, but to the historical relation of its writers to 
the redemptive movement of which it is the record. The 
reason the apostles can never be superseded is that no one 
can ever stand in their place. They stood at the very foun- f 
tain and source of redemptive influence in Christ. For this 
reason no one else can ever speak with their power or au- 
thority. And the canon of Scripture is properly closed not 
because the Spirit has ceased to guide men into the truth, 
but because the climax of God’s great redemptive effort is | 
reached in Christ and there are no other redemptive facts to 


add. But Dr. Clarke’s view of the Holy Scriptures as show- "| 
ing the legitimate ground for critical inquiry, and the secure )\ 
foundation of the Christian truth when criticism has done | 
: 
’ 


its best or worst, is refreshing. 


* Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall.” 
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Dr. Clarke is trinitarian. But his explanation is Sabel- 
lian. He does indeed claim that it differs from the doctrine 
of the model Trinity in that it holds that God really exists 
in three modes. But when we come to examine these modes 
in which God is said to exist we find them to be mere logical 
abstractions based on an untenable view of personality. The 
flaw in the Hegelian notion of personality, which identifies 
thought and being, has often been pointed out. The repro- 
duction of self in thought and the recognition of this thought 
as a perfect symbol of the mind that thought it forth must be 
the meaning of self-consciousness in a perfect being. But 
the self projected in thought is not an ontological reality, but 
only a mental conception. The recognition of this conception 
as a perfectly adequate expression of himself is also only a 
recognition in the mind, that is, a logical abstraction. To 
think of these as conscious centers of life is to fall into hope- 
less confusion of thought. When this confusion is offered in 
explanation of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity we have 
this: The Father is God unuttered, original; the Son is God 
uttered, the Word; the Holy Spirit is God’s recognition of 
this Word or utterance. The life in each of these centers is 
real though something less than personal. But the purely 
logical character of such distinctions is evident. Moreover, 
the importance of holding to the reality of personal distine- 
tions in God is very clearly seen when we come to think of 
the person of our Lord. It is quite universally conceded 
that there is in him but one personality. Dr. Clarke so 
maintains. It is pertinent to ask whether this comes from 
the human or the divine nature in him. If it comes from 
the human side either the incarnation must be a dualistic 
union of two persons or else such an infusion of subtle divine 
influence into a mere man as is adequate to the production 
of an insight into divine things, a spiritual character and 
communion with God worthy to be called divine. We can- 
not in dualism, and the humanitarian conception does not 
satisfy the Christian demand. No matter how high the 


“divine in man” may rise, it can never produce an incarna- 
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tion in the Christian sense. Without attempting any philo- 
sophical explanation, but resting simply upon the picture of 
Christ as it is painted in the New Testament, or even in the 
gospels alone, we are driven to the conclusion that in him a 
preexistent personality has come among men. If we have 
at all grasped the sacredness of personality, if we have at all 
caught the meaning of that personal power which constitutes 
the abiding identity of the person, we must regard it as 
especially significant that this person whom we call Christ 
has a memory which, bridging the ages past, brings before 
him the life which he lived before the worlds were and 
rouses within him some natural longing that his Father 
should glorify him with the glory he then had. Anything 
less than a full personal life in the only begotten Son of God, 
the eternal Logos, renders this great experience impossible 
to him. This is not now a matter of philosophic interpreta- 
tion, but of fidelity to the record God hath given of his Son. 
Whether we can explain it or not, we must at least hold to 
the personality of the Word which was made flesh. All who 
perceive this will by an easy transition hold to a community 
of three real persons in the one God. In common with 
Martensen and Gore, Dr. Clarke holds that in the incarna 
tion the Logos lived a double life, the manifested life being 
limited, the original life being unlimited. But such a con- 
ception is psychologically impossible. Personal conscious- 
ness cannot be divided so that at the same time the person 
both knows and does not know, is limited and not limited. 
In his discussion of the atonement Dr. Clarke has given 
us a strong putting of the moral influence theory. The great 
end sought in the atonement is the establishment of spiritual 
fellowship between God and man. The only obstacle to this 
fellowship being in man, God manifests himself in Christ as 
Saviour. As Saviour he bears man’s sin, that is, man’s sin is 
a burden which weighs down upon the heart of God. He 
consents to bear it and bear with it that by long and patient 
endeavor he may put it away. The fact that he sets himself 
against sin in this effort to destroy it reveals his holy hatred 
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of it. True, God must be satisfied, but he is satisfied when 
redemptive suffering swallows up all other suffering. When 
the love of God conquers the sin of men every demand is met. 
Dr. Clarke is at great pains to show the perfect willingness 
of God to save men. Of course he succeeds. But this does 
not reach to the heart of the matter. To know that God is 
willing to save is only to be assured that if he can do so he 
will remove all the obstacles that stand in the way. It gives 
no insight into the nature of those obstacles. For it is cer- 
tain that if he did not will to save men no problem could 
arise. But willing it the question is, How can he realize that 
will? If Dr. Clarke is right in thinking that the only ob- 
stacle lies in the unwillingness of man, then whatever will 
make man willing to be saved is sufficient. But both moral 
demands and Scripture statements reveal a deeper necessity. 
The problem pushes back into the profound necessities of 
God’s holy nature. It may well be true that God is satisfied 
when redemptive suffering has swallowed up all other suffer- 
ing and accomplished the salvation of the sinner. The re- 
demption of character is the objective point with God, who 
can tolerate no unrealities. But the question remains as to 
the content of redemptive suffering. The conviction grows 
with reflection that it includes the rebound from the awful 
shock of sin to the holy nature of God. The atonement is for 
the self-protection of God as essential to the redemption of 
men. Without the atonement the channels of God’s love 
must have dried up. As Martensen saw, there could have 
been no outlet for his love. But the mere manifestation of 
love could not suffice. Neither is it a matter of satisfying 
justice as opposed to love. Much less is it a matter of moral 
influence upon men alone. Beyond all this there is in the 
atonement an expression of the complex nature of God in its 
entirety and unity, preserving the harmony of his attributes 
without which he could not be God, and revealing at once 


his bearing toward sin and toward the sinner. 
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Art. V.—JOHN WESLEY, EDUCATOR. 


Tue flaming evangelist and the great educator have but 
very seldom been found in the same person. They combine 
in John Wesley. The whole Christian world knows him as 
the great evangelist of the centuries, but his work as an edu- 
vator has not been so clearly presented. It should be em- 
phasized, it must be, in any just estimate of his marvelous 
life and work. 

His work as an educator began with his fellowship of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, to which he was elected on March 
17, 1726, and which he held for more than a quarter of a 
century. “Sometime Fellow of Lincoln College” he was 
pleased to declare himself to the end of his life. His father 
was very pleased at this appointment, and wrote him four 
days after his election, addressing him as “Dear Mr. Fellow- 
elect of Lincoln’”—the “elect” referring to the usual proba- 
tionary term. On April 1 he wrote: “What will be my 
own fate before the summer be over God only knows—sed 
passi graviora. Wherever I am, my Jack is Fellow of Lin- 
coln.” In October of that year, 1726, John Wesley began 
his real work as an educator. He was “Greek lecturer and 
moderator of the classes.” Dr. Overton says truly: 

These appointments have been strangely misunderstood; per- 
haps a Lincoln man may be allowed to explain them. “Greek 
lecturer” does not mean teacher of Greek generally; it is a techni- 
cal term, the explanation of which illustrates the traditions of 
piety as well as learning which belonged to Lincoln College. The 
object was to secure some sort of religious instruction to all the 
undergraduates; and for this purpose a special officer was ap- 
pointed, With the modest stipend of twenty pounds a year, who was 
to hold a lecture every week in the college hall, which all the under- 
graduates were to attend, on the Greek Testament. As became a 
learned society, the lecture was to be on the original language, but 
the real object was to teach divinity, not Greek. The duty of 
“moderator of the classes” was to sit in the college hall and pre- 
side over the “disputations” which were held at Lincoln College 
every day in the week except Sunday. Bishop Rotheram lays 
great stress upon these disputations in his statutes for the college, 
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and gives minute directions as to how they are to be conducted; it 
will be remembered that John Locke found “disputations” preva- 
lent at Christchurch College seventy years before, and lamented 
the “unprofitableness of those verbal niceties.” John Wesley seems 
to have thought otherwise, at any rate so far as the moderator 
himself was concerned. The plan was this: A thesis was pro- 
posed; the disputants argued on one side or the other; the modera- 
tor had to listen to the arguments and then to decide with whom 
the victory lay. “I could not avoid,” says Wesley, “acquiring 
thereby some degree of expertness in arguing, and especially in 
discovering and pointing out well-covered and plausible fallacies. 
I have since found abundant reason to praise God for giving me 
this honest art.* 


We are grateful to Dr. Overton for this explanation of 
those high-sounding terms which we, with many others, so 
long misunderstood. For three terms, until the summer of 
1727, Wesley taught at Lincoln, then went back to Epworth 
and Wroote to serve as curate under his father. He probably 
did some teaching there, as was the custom, but of this we 
find no record. The autumn of 1729 finds him back to his 
work at Lincoln, at the summons of Dr. Morley, the rector of 
his college. There were no “college tutors,” or “coaches,” as 
now understood, at the Oxford of these days. Wesley, in 
addition to his other college work, had ‘“‘to take charge of 
some young gentlemen,” which meant moral oversight as 
well as private teaching. Eleven young men were committed 
to his charge. James Hervey and John Whitelamb were 
among these. Wesley’s conscientiousness appears when he 
writes that he “should as soon have thought of committing 
a highway robbery as of failing to give them instruction six 
days in every week.” From 1729 to 1735 he was one of 
the educators at Lincoln College. 

The need of schools for the poorer children of England 
of about that time was a crying one. “From a report of the 
charity schools we learn that in 1715 there were throughout 
the kingdom 1,193 schools for the education of the children 
of the poor, containing 26,920 scholars.” The keen eye 
and tender heart of the young college professor, then twenty- 


*John Wesley, p. 20. 
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six years of age ( 1729), soon felt this great need of schools 
for the poor. He was quick to provide for it. On his 
return he founded the “Holy Club.” He soon became the 
head of it, and had it meet in his own rooms. They visited 
prisons and schools. One of the schools they visited Wesley 
himself had founded, the mistress of which he paid, and 
some, if not all, of the children of which he clothed. This 
seems to have been his first attempt at popular education. 
Of this school he was founder, banker, and clothier, as well 
as superintendent of instruction. 

The next of Wesley’s schools of which we find any record 
is at Savannah, Georgia, in 1737. He was now thirty-four 
years of age. He had been in Georgia about a year and a 
quarter. His friend Delamotte taught one school and he 
another. In connection with his teaching there a beautiful 
trait of his character appears. Some of Delamotte’s scholars 
had to come to school barefooted. The shoed scholars made 
fun of them, and the teacher could not stop it. The astute 
Wesley thought he could, and he did it, in this way. They 
changed schools for a week. Wesley appeared at the school 
barefooted. The shoeless ones were encouraged, the shod 
ones chagrined; some of them even put off their shoes and 
stockings and went barefooted as did the schoolmaster and 
his poorer scholars. At this time, and down to February 1, 
1738, the day on which he landed in England, John Wesley 
had been the student, the philanthropist, the curate, the 
teacher, and the missionary; but, from May 24, 1738, the 
day of his evangelical conversion, he began a new career, 
having received a call to become an evangelist. His visit 
to the Moravians and experiences in London all fitted him 
for his distinctively evangelistic work, which he began at 
Bristol, April 2, 1739, and which ended only with his life 
on earth. He came to Bristol at the urgent call of White 


field, who was in the midst of a great revival at that place 


and at Kingswood, its suburb. Arriving March 31, the 
next day, Sunday, he sees Whitefield preaching out-of-doors, 
and the next day, Monday, April 2, 1739, he “submits to be 
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more vile,” and himself preaches in the open air. Did he 


cease to be an educator when he became an evangelist ¢ No. 
His great educational work began that very day; for while 
he was preaching his first open-air sermon in Bristol, White- 
field, at Kingswood, was projecting a school for the children 
of the colleries. On that very day a stone was consecrated 
and set upon a site. ‘This became the first school of Meth- 
odism, the “Kingswood School.” Concerning this earliest 
school at Kingswood there is much confusion in the histories. 
In recent years additional data have been gathered, and 
these beginnings are made clear. The clearest putting of 
the case we know of is that of the Rev. John S. Simons, now 
Governor of Didsbury Wesleyan College, England, and for- 
merly of Bristol and Kingswood. In the Methodist Re- 
corder, of London, for November 11, 1897, he writes of 
“The Third Jubilee of Kingswood School,” saying: 


The painful historian will probably raise an objection to the 
statement that on Midsummer Day, 1898, Kingswood School will 
complete the one hundred and fiftieth year of its existence. Sur- 
charged with knowledge, he will suggest that Wesley had a school 
in Kingswood in 1740, and that the projected celebration is some- 
what belated. As we wish to stand on good terms with accurate 
men, we will state the case dispassionately, and will try to show 
that the celebration of the third jubilee of the school next year is 
according to the fitness of things. 

On Monday, April 2, 1739, George Whitefield, having taken a sor- 
rowful leave of the crowds that attended his preaching in Bristol, 
found himself, about two o’clock, at Kingswood. The colliers, un- 
known to him, had prepared “a hospitable entertainment.” They 
were much excited about the school which had been promised them, 
and they insisted that he should, there and then, lay its foundation 
stone. In his Journal he says: “At length I complied, and a man 
giving me a piece of ground, in case Mr. C—— should refuse to 
grant them any, I laid a stone; and then kneeled down and prayed 
God that the gates of hell might not prevail against our design. 
The colliers said Amen; and, after I had given them a word of 
exhortation, suitable to the occasion, I took my leave.” 


The stone then laid marked the spot where the school was 
to be built. It would probably have remained in solitude 


if John Wesley had not entered into and completed White- 
field’s design, 
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On Tuesday, June 26, 1739, we catch sight of Wesley 
standing under a little sycamore tree which then grew “in 
the middle of Kingswood.” <A violent storm had driven him 
to take shelter beneath its broad, overlapping leaves. The 
sycamore stands near a house which has begun to rise from 
the earth, a house which, as Wesley tells us, is designed for 
a school. Above the noise of the pelting of the storm and 
the murmurs of the crowd we hear the clear voice of the 
preacher declaring that, “As the rain cometh down . . . 
from heaven and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, . . . so shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

John Wesley, describing the site on which the school was 
being built, tells us that it was “in the middle of the wood, 
between the London and Bath roads, not far from that called 
Two-mile Hill, about three measured miles from Bristol.” 
It is uncertain whether this was the spot on which White 
field placed the stone. From Wesley’s statement concerning 
the origin of the school we should be inclined to think that 
another site was secured. In a letter to Rev, Mr. Church, 
speaking of the schoolhouse at Kingswood, Wesley says: “I 
bought the ground where it stands, and paid for building it, 
partly from the contributions of my friends (one of whom 
contributed fifty pounds), partly from the income of my 
own Fellowship.” A letter to Whitefield, written in June, 
1741, sheds light upon several matters connected with the 
erection of the school. In this letter Wesley says: 

Two years since your design was to build the colliers a school 
that their children also might be taught to fear the Lord. To this 
end you collected some money more than once—how much I cannot 
say till I have my papers. But this I know, it was not near one 
half of what has been expended on the work. The design you then 
recommended to me, and I pursued it with all my might, through 
a train of difficulties as, I might be bold to say, you have not yet 
met with in your life. For many months I collected money 


wherever I was, and began building, though I had not then a 
quarter of the money requisite to finish. However, taking all the 
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debt upon myself, the creditors were willing to stay; and then it 
was that I took possession of it in my own name, that is, when the 
foundation was laid; and I immediately made my will, fixing my 
brother and you to succeed me therein. 


The ear that trieth words will be conscious of a little 
sharpness of tone in this description. It was justifiable. 
Whitefield in a moment of irritation had accused Wesley of 
conduct of which he was incapable; and it was necessary 
that the facts should be severely outlined. 

The school, when completed, consisted of a large room 
having four small rooms at either end. It was finished in 
the spring of 1740, and the colliers’ children were gathered 
into it and taught. For some years the large room was also 
used for preaching, and for the meetings held in connection 
with the Kingswood society. The position was of such im- 
portance that John Cennick, the first lay preacher employed 
by Wesley, was appointed to superintend the society and 
the school, and he continued to do so until 1741, when he 
separated himself from the Methodist society. The room at 
the school proving too small for the congregation, Wesley, 
on Monday, April 7, 1741, laid the first stone of the preach- 
ing house which still exists in a sadly dilapidated condi- 
tion in the group of buildings clustering in the inclosure on 
Kingswood Hill. The mind’s eye, searching the past, per- 
ceives before 1748 the school for the colliers’ children and 
the chapel, standing near the sycamore tree under which 
Wesley delighted to preach. 

In 1748 Wesley committed himself to a new departure in 
the sphere of education. He wished to create a school in 
which children might be brought up in the fear of God, 
“and at the utmost distance, as from vice in general, so in 
particular from idleness and effeminacy.” Certain tracts 
on education having fallen into his hands, he studied them 
carefully. THe also conversed closely on the subject with 
sensible men and made particular inquiries concerning some 
of the most celebrated schools in Holland and Germany. In 


addition, his own experience as an old Carthusian furnished 
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hinr with fruitful suggestions. He believed that he had dis- 
covered the faults of the great public schools, and that he 
was in possession of a theory which, if carried out, would 
place the school which he was projecting in the front rank 
of English educational establishments. Having matured 
his designs, he determined that they should be realized. 
His eyes turned toward Kingswood Hill as the most suitable 
spot on which his experiment might be tried. When the 
chapel was built there a room was attached to it which was 
large enough for the children of the colliers; and, we judge 
from a sentence in Myles’s Chronological History, they were 
removed to it. Writing in 1803, Myles says that this school 
was then in existence, and that it was supported by the con- 
tributions of the members of the Kingswood society. The 
transfer of the colliers’ children to the room at the end of 
the chapel left the original schoolhouse free for Wesley's 
use. But it was too small for his purpose, so it had to be 
enlarged. By the “enlargement” of the school Wesley was 
able to accommodate fifty children, besides masters and ser- 
vants, reserving one room and a small study for himself. 
Ile was much aided in his enterprise by the gift of eight 
hundred pounds from some unknown lady, and we judge 
that the “enlargement” of the school did not involve him in 
financial difficulties. 

The new school was intended “for the children of the 
Methodists and for the sons of itinerant preachers.” At a 
later period it was resolved that a reserve of young preachers 
should be kept at the school, a resolution which is very sug 
gestive! The burden of maintaining the school was borne 
by the whole of the societies, collections being made in the 
preaching houses throughout the kingdom. 

These facts show that the new school was altogether dif- 
ferent from the school of the colliers’ children which was 
commenced in 1740 or 1739. There was, we think, some 
close structural and material relation between the two 
schools, but in character, in pupils, and in aims they were 
widely divided. 
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Wesley placed a tablet on the front of this school, on 
which was inseribed, “In gloriam Dei Optimi Maximi, in 
usum Ecclesia et Republice” (To the glory of God and the 
benefit of Church and State). Underneath, in Hebrew char- 
acters, was: “The Lord will provide.” His motto is cer- 
tainly up-to-date. In addition to various alterations during 
Wesley’s day, in 1822 a new building was added. It stood 
opposite the old one. It was opened October 11, 1822. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for 1822 has a full aeceount 
of the opening services, including Latin and English ora- 
tions and poems. This new schoolroom at Kingswood was, 
with all the other buildings save the chapel, utterly de 
molished in 1893. We are glad to have many times ex- 
plored them while they were standing. 

A pen picture of this school in 1749, one year after th 
enlargement, is found in a letter of Charles Wesley, dated 
“3d of March, 1749.” He says: “I spent half an hour with 
my brother at Kingswood, which is now very much like a 
college. Twenty-one boarders are there, and a dozen stu- 
dents, his sons and pupils in the Gospel. I believe he is now 
laying the foundations of many generations.” “Once a week 
also” John Wesley “spent an hour with the assembled chil- 
dren of the four Kingswood schools. The boys boarded in 
the new house, the girls in the old; the boys in the day 
school were taught by James Harding, and the girls in the 
day school by Sarah Dimmock.” For this school he wrote 
and edited text-books, and to it he gave constant attention 
until his dying day. He loved the place, though it had 
given him so much care, and sometimes sorrow of heart. 
Only eight months before he died he wrote, at his home in 
Newcastle: “In this and Kingswood house, were I to do 
my own will, I should choose to spend the short remainder 
of my days. But it cannot be; this is not my rest.” Scholars 
“were to be taken in between the years of six and twelve, in 
order to be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, English, 
French, Latin, Hebrew, history, geography, chronology, 


rhetoric, logic, ethics, geometry, algebra, physics, and 
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music.” Considering that none of these studies were elect- 
ive, but all required, and that there was to be no play, for 
“he who plays when he is a child will play when he becomes 
a man,” we do not wonder that “the children all had to rise 
at 4 a. m., and spend an hour in private reading, meditation, 
singing, and prayer. There were no holidays in that school 
in Wesley’s day. Certainly Wesley, good and kind as he 
was, even to a fault, did not understand child nature. Yet 
in 1769 he writes, “It comes nearer a Christian school than 
any I know in the kingdom.” In 1781 he says, “Kingswood 
is infinitely superior to either Oxford or Cambridge.” <A 
full and complete history of this school has been published 
in England. Every Methodist educator should obtain a 
copy. On reading this we are led to conclude that, though 
John Wesley anticipated much of the so-called new theology, 
certainly he did not anticipate the “new education.” 

Next after Kingswood school comes Bristol school. The 
Broadmead chapel, which still exists, is the very first Wesley 
built. It was begun six weeks after the Kingswood school 
had been projected. The Foundry, London, was leased be- 
fore the Bristol chapel was finished. It was called “the New 
Room in the Horse Fair,” and later “the Old Room.” It 
was designed for a school as well as a place of worship, and 
was also called “the New School in the Horse Fair,” and ap- 
pointed a place where Wesley’s books might be bought. This 
name appears with Wesley’s edition of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
published in Newcastle, and sold on Tyne bridge, Newcastle, 
Holborn, the Foundry, “and at the New School in the Horse 
Fair,” Bristol, 1743. Worship seemed to have predominated 
over school-teaching in Bristol, as we find but very few ref- 
erences to school work there. The Horse Fair was the first 
entrance to the building. Later the Broadmead entrance 
was made, which alone is now used by worshipers. 

In 1744 the school at the Foundry, London, was opened. 
Its first teacher was the adventurous Silas Told, who pub 
lished The Life and Adventures of Silas Told. Silas Told 


was an ex-sailor. His sailor visit to Boston, Massachusetts, 
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is curious and interesting reading. He was one of Wesley’s 
converts at the Foundry. Wesley chose him for the first 
Foundry school teacher. Wesley induced him to leave a 
good situation to teach his school. Hear his own story of 
his beginning the work: 

The day after I was established in the Foundry school, and in 
the space of a few weeks collected threescore boys and six girls; 
but the society, being poor, could not grant me more than ten shil- 
lings per week. This, however, was sufficient for me, as they 
boarded and clothed my daughter. [He was then a widower.] 
Having the children under my care from five in the morning until 
five in the evening, both winter and summer, sparing no pains, 
with the assistance of an usher and four monitors I brought near 
forty of them into writing and arithmetic. I continued in the 
school seven years and three months, and discharged two hundred 
and seventy-five boys, most of whom were fit for any trade. 


He took the children each morning to the five o’clock 
preaching. School hours were from six till twelve, and from 
one to five o’clock. No holidays were given. It was at this 
same school in 1773 that Matthews, one of Silas Told’s suc- 
cessors, hanged himself. When the Foundry was vacated 
for the new chapel in City Road a house near by, No. 27 
Providence Row, now Finsbury Square, was taken for the 
school. In 1785 Wesley preached in City Road, to the chil- 
dren, at 5 a. mM. They filled the morning chapel, and heard 
a sermon on education. As late as 1808 it was known as the 
“Methodist Charity School,” belonging to the New Chapel, 
City Road.” Thus for sixty-four years at least Wesley’s 
London school did good work for poor children. This was 
“ragged school” work before “ragged schools” were thought 
of. There were two masters and about sixty children, a few 
of whom paid for their tuition, but the greater part, being 
extremely poor, were taught and even clothed gratuitously. 

Two years later than the Foundry school was the New- 
eastle-on-Tyne chapel and school, known as “the Orphan 
House of Wesley.” Among the trusts of this school building 
was, “No. 3, that a school should be taught on the said 


premises, consisting of forty poor children, to be selected by 
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Wesley and his brother during their respective lives, and, 
after their death, by the trustees.” On visiting Newcastle 
we found the old building had been demolished, and on its 
site was a flourishing Wesleyan day school. In Wesley’s 
day it became more of a preaching place and dwelling house 
for preachers and their families than a schoolhouse. The 
Rev. Dr. James H. Rigg, the greatest living Wesleyan edu- 
eator, was born in the old building. His father was one of 
the resident preachers. These four centers of evangelism, 
Kingswood, Bristol, London, and Newcastle, were also 
centers of education for the people. Of these Kingswood 
alone remains unto this day. 

It must not be forgotten that the earliest Sunday schools 
of which Wesley at once took hold were largely for proper 
day school work, and this down to times still remembered 
by aged people in England, some of whom therein learned to 
read, write, and cipher. These facts, gathered from many 
sources and here collected, suffice to show that John Wesley 
was not only an eminent evangelist, but also one of the great- 
est educators of his times. The salvation which he preached 
included deliverance from ignorance, the love of God which 
he urged the people to obtain unto included loving God with 


the mind. 
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Art. VL—THE PREACHER’S APPEAL TO THE 
EMOTIONS. 

Tue preacher’s problem is twofold. His first office is to 
lead unsaved men to accept Christ and the Christian life. 
To do this he must move them to instantaneous and decisive 
action. Character may be confirmed and developed by a pro- 
cess so gradual that it cannot be marked off in stages with 
definite boundary lines, but a transformation of life and 
habits must have its distinct and decisive beginning. The 
other duty of the preacher is the training and instruction of 
saved men in a life of habitual and systematic holiness. It 
is not worth while to arouse men to a new life if they are 
moved only by some sudden impulse which dies away as 
quickly as it came, leaving its subjects depressed and hope- 
less and morally weaker than before. Each of these two lines 
of effort must keep the other constantly in view. As we seek 
to arouse men to instant decision we must not lose sight of the 
fact that this decision contemplates a new course of life for 
all the coming years, and our methods for leading men to the 
decisive step must be adapted to produce the constant life 
that ought to follow. At the same time men are to be taught 
and trained not merely in moralities and charities and re- 
ligious observances, but to skill and effectiveness in leading 
others to the determinate step that begins a Christian life. 
Any other sort of training is suicidal. The former of these 
two branches of work is the more important. In any average 
community the unconverted are far in the majority, so that 
numerically the greatest task of the Christian Church and 
the Christian ministry is somehow to start men into a new 
life. Besides, if this is not done the work of training and 
instruction fails from sheer lack of material. 

Speaking of the churches of the United States, it is safe 
to say that our special weakness is in awakening men. This is 
demonstrated by an exceedingly meager increase of numbers 


spread over a period of several years and affecting practically 
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all the Protestant denominations throughout the whole coun- 
try. Our growth is pitiably out of proportion to our num- 
bers, our resources, and the strength of our position. The 
ministry is more highly and more generally educated to-day 
than ever before, and the present facilities for general Bible 
study surpass anything previously known, so that we suffer 
from no deficiency in the matter of instruction. The young 
people’s societies, and woman’s missionary societies, and boys’ 
brigades, and men’s clubs, and women’s guilds, together with 
brotherhoods and circles and coteries, ought to furnish all that 
we could possibly desire for organization and training. But 
we have not made similar progress in the art of reaching the 
unconverted. Either there is something wrong with the mat- 
ter or the manner of our preaching or the Gospel has lost its 
power. To inquire into all the causes of this failure—nu- 
merous and intricate as they are, would not be possible in the 
limits of this paper, so I would like to name just one and take 
a glance at it. One chief cause of our failure to awaken men 
is that we do not appeal as much as we ought or as strongly 
as we ought to the emotions. The present tendency in re- 
ligious circles is to suppress the emotions. This is not the 
result of a mere oversight. The unemotional style of religion 
is cultivated distinctly and with set purpose. Much odium 
has been heaped upon emotional preaching and emotional 
piety. We have been told with tiresome iteration that preach- 
ing ought to be chiefly ethical, and that our appeal must be 
not to the emotions, but to the reason, the conscience, and the 
will. In consequence of the spread of this notion there are 
many preachers who studiously avoid stirring the emotions 
when that is the very thing their drowsy congregations need 
most. <A certain stateliness and dignity and propriety are so 
much sought after that feeling and genuine, downright, warm- 
blooded earnestness are lost sight of. There are sermons rich 
in thought, chaste in diction, and delivered with the utmost 
propriety and impressiveness, which yet excite no feeling be- 
vond a sort of conventional admiration for the preacher. The 


emotions have fallen into general disrepute in fashionable 
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and intellectual society. But they have not become extinct. 
Under the calm surface of the most composed life they stir 
as constantly and powerfully as ever. Man lives not in ideas 
or by logic, but in the feelings and movings of the heart. 
Our efforts to do away with the emotional in religion have not 
weakened the emotional life in men, they have only weakened 
the religious life by subtracting from it the power of the 
emotions. Doubtless religious emotion has been greatly 
abused. But the abuse has consisted less in excessive appeals 
to the feelings than in appeals of the wrong sort, and in either 
case the argument from their abuse is not that the feelings 
should be neglected or suppressed, but that they should be 
studied and rationally treated. The emotions are as truly a 
part of human nature as the intellect or the will, and they 
have an equal claim to be addressed and cultivated. That 
religious treatment which leaves them out of the account is 
unsound. Because religion is not emotion, as some tell us, 
it does not follow that it is not emotional. With equal pro- 
priety we may say that religion is not intellect or that it is 
not volition. 

The failure rightly to play upon the emotions of the people 
has produced an effort to replace religious feeling with re- 
ligious wstheticism. The line between them is very thinly 
drawn at some points, and the mellowing, subduing influence 
of some religious art is so seductive that in certain types of 
mind it is easily substituted for the transforming power of 
religion itself. Of course, such substitution is not often con- 
sciously sought or consciously effected. But given a blind 
seeking after something to fill the vacuum left by the suppres- 
sion of religious emotion, then the type of mind fit to be 
affected by religious wstheticism and a blind leader will do 
the rest. “Dim religious light” and impressive ritual with 


vestments and candles and genuflections are brought into 
requisition in a vain effort to fill the aching void. This aver- 
sion to religious emotion is due to error arising from a failure 
to distinguish between emotion and its effects. Emotion has 
two reactions corresponding to the two elements in the dual 
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nature of man. One is upon the nerve centers and is purely 
physiological. All its various manifestations may be pro- 
duced by physical agents. Tears, sobs, laughter, shoutings, 
tremblings, fainting, catalepsy, in fact, the whole list of phys- 
ical manifestations of emotion, may be induced by drugs as 
well as emotional excitation. To confound these neurolog- 
ical disturbances with emotion either religious or irreligious 
is bad psychology. Some of these manifestations have often 
been excited by religious feeling, and such manifestations will 
doubtless continue to accompany intense religious feeling as 
long as the constitution of human nature remains what it is. 
Ignorant and unthinking men easily come to regard these 
neurotic demonstrations as having religious yalue. Accord- 
ingly, they strive for the nervous effects of emotion with the 
vain fancy that spiritual results are thereby infallibly se- 
cured. Further, after their first appearance these effects may 
be reproduced and made to spread from one individual to 
another by a sort of mental suggestion without any genuine 
play upon the religious emotions, and without any influence 
whatever upon the life. It is this overwrought, unnatural, 
semihypnotic excitement that has brought religious emotion 
into undeserved disrepute. The other reaction of emotion 
may without violence be called spiritual. Instead of exhaust- 
ing itself upon the nerve centers, it operates upon the judg- 
ment and the will and manifests itself in intelligent activity. 
It cannot be produced or even simulated by the action of 
drugs. The difference between these two forms of emotional 
reaction is familiar enough. The nervous effect of fear is a 
shock to the heart, producing a trembling of the limbs that 
renders its victim helpless in the presence of danger, the ra- 
tional effect of fear is to stimulate its subject to resist or 
escape the peril. A neurotic sympathy exhausts itself in tears 
over the sufferings of others, while a rational or spiritual 
sympathy manifests itself in wisely directed efforts for their 
relief. These diverse reactions are present in some degree in 
every emotion. It is the office of the former to awaken its 
counterpart. That done, its work is complete and it ceases 
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to be of any value. Further, there is for these reactions an 
effective balancing point, the point at which the individual is 
spurred to his highest pitch of sustained energy. ‘This point 
varies in different individuals. Some people, for instance, 
can work effectively at a stage of tearfulness that would eter- 
nally drown the good purposes of others. These reactions are 
always in inverse proportion after the point is reached when 
they are both called into action. The greater the reaction of 
emotion upon the nerve centers the feebler is its reaction upon 
judgment and will. Action diminishes as demonstration in- 
creases. It is plain, then, that the continued action of emo- 
tion upon the nerve centers after it has reached the point of 
arousing the will to action is so much loss of energy, and 
tends to defeat the very purpose for which alone the emotions 
ought to be awakened. 

The emotions, then, have their relation to character. In- 
deed, character may almost be said to have in them its center. 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and 
“out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” These utter- 
ances of Him who made the soul point out the source of its 
soundness or disease and refer us back to the Old Testament 
warning, “Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.” The assumed hostility between ethical 
and emotional activity has no foundation in fact or reason. 
Ethics must have an emotional basis before they can have 
any practical outworking in the life. Action never exists 
without emotion. You cannot induce a man to do anything 
unless you first lead him to desire to do it. You cannot re- 
strain him from yielding to any desire that may seize him 
unless you can present another desire with power to neutralize 
the first. The notion that actions are ever without or contrary 
to emotion arises from defects in our power of observing and 
analyzing the mental processes of others. We never make 
such a mistake concerning ourselves. It is always some one 
else who is cold and emotionless. We cannot always know 


what particular feeling or combination of feelings is the 
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spring of any given action, but when we attempt to account 
for it our inquiry is never satisfied until we fix upon some 
feeling to which the action in question may be traced. If 
this somewhat rough and hasty outline of the relation of emo- 
tion to character and action is even approximately correct the 
appeal to emotion in religion is imperative; without it there 
are no results. It is persistently asserted that emotional 
effects will be produced sufticiently by preaching addressed 
to the intellect. The argument is that the feelings can be 
reached only through the intellect, and that therefore we need 
simply to present the truth clearly and forcibly and trust it 
to awaken the proper feelings. This is a careless application 
of an abstract truth, and the extreme emotionalist might very 
properly retort that, since he preduces strong emotional 
effects, we must acknowledge that he has made a strong pres- 
entation of the truth. The fact is that the bare truth, no 
matter how clearly or strongly or gracefully it is presented, 
fails to stir the feelings of the man to whom it has become a 


commonplace. He may be interested in the manner of its 


exposition, but its effect upon his feelings has been wrought 


out. New truth that is of real and vital importance moves 
men at once and deeply. But that feeling can be preserved 
in its first freshness and vigor only by being translated into 
life and action. If this is not done the feeling begins imme- 
diately to die away. The mere presentation of the truth of 
the Gospel is not sufficient to move the average American 
audience. The people already believe and fairly understand 
what we teach. They are even disposed to regard it with 
favor. What they need is not instruction, but arousement. 
The intimate relation between emotional and practical 
Christianity will receive illustration from a glance at the 
churches of to-day. Both in their ethical standards and in 
their religious activities the churches in which an emotional 
type of spiritual life is fostered are far in advance of those in 
which the spiritual emotions are repressed and the intellectual 
and wsthetic features made prominent. In the cold dry air 
of ritualism and intellectualism spiritual life and activity 
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suffer a depression that one would scarcely think possible in 
the presence of the bare declaration of the facts of the Gospel. 
The inner history of denominational life tells the same story. 
A change of type in which there is a decrease of the emotional 
element is accompanied by diminishing activity and success. 
We may cite as an instance in point the record of the past 
decade in Methodism as compared with that of the former 
years. The feeble gains or slight losses of membership in 
times of great secessions from the Church or during the stress 
of civil war afford no comforting precedent for our failure in 
“these piping times of peace.” Methodism has become less 
emotional, and at the same time less vigorous in spiritual 
effort, both at home and abroad. ‘A study of revivals, both 
of the great general revivals that have taken place in the past 
and of the local revivals that have come under our immediate 
observation, leads to the same conclusion. They are all char- 
acterized by a display of profound feeling. In the work of 
any successful evangelist the appeal to the emotions more or 
less skillfully managed is very prominent. Two things, how- 
ever, affect the work of the evangelist unfavorably. From the 
nature of his work he is led to fix his attention too exclusively 
upon immediate results, so that he is in danger of losing sight 
of the permanent effect which is desired and of touching the 
emotions superficially. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that very often the preaching of the pastor is so un- 
emotional, so purely intellectual, so regardful of dignity and 
propriety, that after the evangelist is gone the converts are 
frozen by the contrast. 

The genius of Christianity is in perfect accord with this 
demand for a quickening of the emotional life. Its inmost 
essential fact is a mighty appeal to our emotional nature. The 
cross, the center of our faith, awakens at once our indignation, 
our sympathy, our contrition, our gratitude, our hope, our 
love, our devotion, and our joy. ‘As this Gospel begins to 
move and triumph among men, the whole circle of human 
feelings seems to attend its victorious course. Pentecost is 
not only a baptism of power, the instauration of a new 
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spiritual foree among men, an entirely novel awakening of 
conscience and intellectual conviction; it is a very whirlwind 
of emotion. After the lapse of centuries our hearts still burn 
within us as we read of the rapturous forthtelling of the 
“wonderful works of God,” the exceeding bitter cry, “Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?’ and the spreading joy as 
each received for himself the gift of the Holy Ghost and went 
forth to rehearse the wondrous tale in the ears of others. 
There is a union of the supposed incompatibles, intense emo- 
tion and stability of life, for those who were saved continued 
steadfast. I might go on through the Acts and the epistles, 
but memory will readily supply what I would suggest. If we 
should return to the Christianity of Christ and the apostles, 
as we are vehemently urged to do, the emotional element will 
become prominent in our religious life and work. The pres- 
ent advanced and advancing state of psychology should stimu- 
late us to appeal to the emotions with set and deliberate pur- 
pose and teach us to direct our appeal with greater steadi- 
ness and accuracy of aim, making it possible for us to enlist 
the whole tremendous force of our emotional nature to deepen 


and strengthen our religious life. 
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Art. VIL—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Priest of nature, philosopher, and embodiment of the deep 
calm succeeding the fierce storms of the French Revolution, 
William Wordsworth is the exact representative in reflective 
poetry of the first half of the nineteenth century. His liter- 
ary descent is direct and indisputable. He is the summary of 
one whole century. We trace the currents of thought and feel 
ing of that century in Crabbe, Cowper, and Burns; their con- 
fluent streams disappear in the deep ocean of their illustrious 
and lineal successor. To this poet was given a long life of 
eighty full years passed with brief exceptions in the moun- 
tainous and lake region of northwestern England. There, 
amid scenes of pastoral beauty, with the simplest home sur- 
roundings, and in an affluence of soul developed by “plain liv- 
ing and high thinking,” he acquired the independence of mind 
and spirit requisite for thought at once calm, religious, and 
philosophical. He became the seer who epitomized in his 
poems the best results of the great intellectual awakening of 
the eighteenth century, the mighty upheaval of democratic 
feeling called the French Revolution, and the subsequent reac- 
tion which made Shelley a visionary, Coleridge a mystic, Scott 
a medizvalist, and Byron a misanthrope. So round is the orb 
of his splendor that the mind fails at first to grasp its cireum- 
ference. So Doric is his simplicity that the uncultured ear 
cecasionally fails to detect his harmonies. So delicate and 
evasive is his high, poetic spirituality that only “the pure in 
heart” can grasp its richest meaning. Of nature, whom he 
interpreted, the simplest things offered him thought too deep 
for tears. Although nature was the source of his deepest in- 
spiration, he was not a stranger in spirit or in fact in the sanc- 
tuaries and the palaces of man. He merely felt that the 
proudest monument reared by man bore no comparison with 
the humblest of God’s creations. Instead of interpreting his 
peers, he aspired to interpret God in nature. In holding a 
sympathetic ear close to the heart of nature, he heard in its 
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mighty throbbings the woes, the joys, the aspirations of all 
humanity, and thus, through a reverent hope awakened, 
through a religious admiration growing with advancing years, 
and through the birth of a love comprehending all that God 
had made or man might become, he began and finished the 
great undertaking which with Spartan simplicity he called 
“Views of Man, Nature, and Society.” 

What were the facts of this poet’s life? What was his ap 
pearance ¢ What were the characteristics distinguishing him 
as a man and modifying him as a poet ? Who were his friends 
and daily associates ¢ What were his infirmities and virtues ¢ 
Was his career one of happy accident or deliberate choice ¢ 
What was the peculiar temperament of such a man, whom 
such a critic as Edmond Scherer defines as less than Milton 
and yet in English literature to be named first after him ¢ Who 
and what was Wordsworth, whose life began ia 1770 and end- 
ed in 1850% William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland, and was the second son of John Wordsworth, 
a law agent. He was motherless at eight years of age and 
fatherless at fourteen. He was edueated at Hawkshead and 
Cambridge. At Hawkshead the boys were distributed among 
cottages, each cottage under the supervision of a “dame” who 
appears to have taken a true motherly interest in her quota. 
It was at this school that he formed the habit of much out-of- 
door life. At Cambridge he entered St. John’s ( ‘ollege, which, 
if Trinity be excepted, is to Cambridge what Christ College 
is to Oxford. Here, like many another man afterward con- 
spicuous in letters, he was less desirous of scholarship than 
general literary culture. Like Emerson and Irving, he was a 
reader rather than a student ; like Longfellow, but in a much 
less degree, he became versed in languages and literature. A| 
though, according to De Quincey, he was a “dandy” in habits 
and appearance while at Cambridge, he did not hesitate when 
twenty years of age to make a pedestrian tour on the con- 
tinent, and with only a hundred dollars to defray his expenses. 
At twenty-one he took his degree. Toward the close of 1791, 
while in France, Wordsworth joined the patriot side of the 
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Revolution. In 1793 he returned home and published “De- 
scriptive Sketches.” They were the beginning of work unre- 
munerative for many years in praise or money. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold heard Wordsworth say that “for he knew not how 
many years his poetry had never brought him in enough to 
buy his shoestrings.” In 1800 he received five hundred dol- 
lars for his writings from the Longmans, and then waited till 
he was sixty-five years old for more, when Moxon, the pub- 
lisher, bought the copyright of his works for five thousand 
dollars. “Descriptive Sketches” made Wordsworth acquaint- 
ed with Coleridge, and it is interesting and instructive to note 
that other men eventually accepted as leaders in literary 
thought were among the first to recognize the peculiar quali- 
ties of his genius. Who would not cheerfully for years re- 
main unknown to general fame when contemporary criticism 
so discriminating as that of De Quincey invested his power 
with the halo of genius? However suggestive of Words- 
worth’s actual ability, “Descriptive Sketches” nevertheless, to 
quote Professor Minto, present the poet as described in the 


twelfth book of “The Prelude :” 

Bent overmuch on superficial things, 

Pampering myself with meager novelties 

Of contour and proportion ; to the words 

Of time and season, to the moral power, 

The affections, and the spirit of the place 

Insensible. 
“Nature was little more than a picture gallery to him.” Poor 
in purse and in sympathy with his country’s chronic enemy, 
he might have fared badly and have missed his vocation, if the 
first of a series of legacies, which continued to fall to him at 
intervals, had not enabled him while still very young to enter 
upon the simple country life of leisure he deliberately chose 
and always afterward followed as one suitable to a poet. It 
was at about this time that his sister Dorothy joined him, be- 
coming as much of a help as Caroline Herschel was to her 
gifted brother, and as tender a solace as Mary Lamb was to 
the quaint author of Elia. Dorothy Wordsworth’s relation to 
her brother was many-sided, “for both by nature and self- 
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imposition it was her mission’”’—to quote that astute observer, 
De Quincey—“to wait upon him as the tenderest and most 
faithful of domestics; to love him as a sister; to sympathize 
with him as a confidante ; to counsel him as one gifted with a 
power of judging that stretched as far as his own for pro- 
ducing; to cheer him and sustain him by the natural expres- 
sion of her feelings—so quick, so ardent, so unaffected—upon 
the probable effect of whatever thoughts, plans, images, he 
might conceive ; finally, and above all other ministrations, to 
ingraft by her sexual sense of beauty upon his masculine 
austerity that delicacy and those graces which else (according 
to the grateful acknowledgments of his own maturest retro- 
spect) it would not have had.” 

Wordsworth’s temperament was that peculiar blending of 
intellectuality and spirituality which often awakens faithful, 
even ardent love but gives little in return. This was not his 
fault, for he neither sought friends nor repelled them. De 
Quincey cries out when hurt by the lack of reciprocity, but 
fails to see that the friend whom he persisted in loving was 
not to blame for a less degree of feeling. Wordsworth was 
full of profoundest feeling, but it was impersonal; he neither 


rave nor required love outside of his family relations. He 
£ 1 s 


needed sympathy; this his sister Dorothy supplied. He 
expected public admiration and reverence; he awaited them 
calmly as his inevitable due, and in time they came. 

While a literary man, he was a man of few books. His 
library numbered about three hundred dilapidated volumes ; 
Southey’s contained several thousand. Southey read much 
and described much. He was preeminently a narrator. 
Wordsworth read little but reflected much. He is profound 
as a thinker. Wordsworth was full of the unconscious selfish- 
ness, the egoism, the small impatiences of the man whose life 
is in his own thought rather than in the needs and deeds of 
others; but these infirmities were but the offshoots, the super- 
fluous if unlovely growths of a gigantic oak whose mighty 
branches were reared to heaven and were for the overshadow- 
ing and comforting of those who might be annoyed and even 
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hurt by the persistent pushing of his whole nature upward. 
Poet as he was, his ear could not be so tortured, as was De 
Quincey’s, that he would absolutely refuse as did De Quincey 
to read “Burke’s Works” because of the harsh cacophony of 
the title; lover of flowers and admirer of nature’s most deli- 
cate beauties, he was not to be deterred from getting at the 
inside of a book by the mere accident of a buttered knife. 
The environment suitable to his peculiar temperament sur- 
rounded him from the cradle to the grave. Hence it is that 
De Quincey, reviewing after many years the even course of 
Wordsworth’s fortunes in leisure, environment, and income, 
says: “Had I happened to know any peculiar adaptation, in 
an estate or office of mine, to an existing need of Words- 
worth’s, forthwith, and with the speed of a man running for 
his life, I would have laid it down at his feet. ‘Take it,’ I 
would have said—‘take it—or in three weeks I shall be a dead 
man.’” In 1796 Wordsworth wrote the tragedy of “The Bor- 
derers” for Covent Garden Theater. It was, however, reject- 
ed and not published for many years. In 1797 a visit from 
Coleridge warmed the genius which “hovered over effort but 
accomplished little.” This visit proved to be the needed in- 
spiration. Professor Minto, in speaking of it, says: “The 
radiant restless vitality of the more variously gifted man 
stirred the stiffer and more sluggish nature of the recluse to 
its depths, and Coleridge’s quick and generous appreciation 
of his power gave him precisely the encouragement that he 
needed.” In 1798 “Lyrical Ballads,” the joint work of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, was published, but so cold was its 
reception and so limited its sale, only five hundred copies 
being printed, that the publisher finally made the copyright 
a present to the authors. And yet “Lyrical Ballads” con- 
tained Coleridge’s greatest poem, “The Ancient Mariner,” 
and such exquisite pieces by Wordsworth as “The Thorn,” 
“Expostulation and Reply,” “Lines left upon a Yew Tree 
Seat,” “Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,” 
and “The Last of the Flock.” “The Thorn” has a touch of 


the mysticism of Coleridge, and is thoroughly imbued with 
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the simplicity of its author. It is as suggestive as Schiller’s 


“The Fir Tree and the Palm.” In “Expostulation and Re- 
ply” one feels the listening attitude of the nature worshiper 
and the quiescence of the fatalist. This is especially notice- 
able in stanzas sixth and seventh of “Expostulation” and 
stanza sixth of “Reply.” “Lines left upon a Yew Tree Seat” 
are replete with a chaste interpretation of the influence of 
nature upon an imaginative, sensitive spirit; the moral drawn 
is as unexpected as it is true. In “Lines composed a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey” the reader feels the sweetness of 
the poet’s spirit. He realizes that he is with one who at times 
is “laid asleep in body and becomes a living soul.” Words- 
worth’s serene optimism breathes in the lines: 
*Tis her privilege, 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy: for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. 


The poet’s marriage to his cousin Mary Hutchinson was 


fortunate. De Quincey says that she possessed a “sunny be- 
nignity—a radiant gracefulness—such as in this world | 
never saw equaled or approached.” It falls to the lot of few, 
and least of all to poets, to be associated with two women like 
Wordsworth’s wife and sister. The first, in his own words, 


was 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, to command; 


the second was 
The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when I was a boy: 
She gave me hopes, she gave me fears, 
A heart the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


the intervening years between 1802 and 1814 
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Prelude” was written (although not published till 1850), an- 
other set of the “Lyrical Ballads” appeared, and finally the 
longest and most elaborate of his writings, “The Excursion.” 
But “Marmion” and “The Lady of the Lake,” “Childe Har- 
old,” the songs of Moore, and the lyrics of Campbell had al- 
ready caught and held the public ear, and Wordsworth was 
destined to a long waiting before the quieter beauties of his 
style and expression could awaken enthusiasm. From me- 
dixval clash of arms as sung in “Marmion,” from outlawed 
chiefs and border warfare as told in “The Lady of the Lake,” 
from the burning passions and tumultuous discontent of 
“Childe Harold,” men and women were finally to turn and 


seek with a half religious expectancy in “The Excursion” the 
dignified, solemn, and yet highest poetic expression of their 
aspirations, their needs, their daily duties, discipline, and 
hope, their longing for immortality, their instinctive worship 
through nature of nature’s God. 

The careful reader of “The Excursion” will be astonished 
over and over at its countless beauties. It is like an autumn 
field in bloom with flowers. Their somber luxuriance and 
variety baffle enumeration and description. It is to this, 
Wordsworth’s longest poem, that E. C. Stedman’s diserim- 
inating observation aptly alludes: “Wordsworth felt the sub- 
limity of the repose that lies on every height, of nature’s ulti- 
mate subjection to law. His imagination comprehended her 
reserved forces; and before his time her deepest voice had no 
apt interpreter, for none had listened with an ear so patient 
as for his mastery of her language. His announcement that 

He who feels contempt 

For any living thing hath faculties 

Which he has never used 
was like a revelation.” This revelation was made by one 
whose sensibility was not only exquisitely attuned to lakes and 
valleys, skies and mountains, trees and flowers, but was quick- 
ened, stimulated, and inspired by the highest creative power. 
His creative power was akin to the poet Blake’s inward vision 
applied to painting. Relative to this rare mental photo- 
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graphic reproduction suffused with imagination, Stedman 
further says that in this poet’s mind “nature is so absolute 
that her skies and mountains are just as plainly imaged as in 
the sheen of Derwentwater; and thence they pass into his 
verse. He wanders 


Lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills,” 


But, however vividly Wordsworth observed, he was seldom 
content with simple reproduction, for he “made it a rule for 
himself not to write on any theme till his imagination had 
operated upon it for some time involuntarily; it was not in 
his view ripe for poetic treatment till this transforming 
agency had subdued the original emotion to a state of tran- 
quillity.” It must be admitted, however, that there are long 
passages in “The Excursion” to read which is like walking 
over plowed land. They make the heaviest mental footing. 
They are dull and prosaic, and the imagination looks wistfully 





forward to the firm soil and clear atmosphere of the uplands 


V4 of his best verse. In his essay on poetry Theodore Watts 
: justly says that “the mental forces at work in the production 
of a poem like ‘The Excursion’ are of a very different kind 

i from the mental forces at work in the production of a poem 


like Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West Wind.’ In the one case the 
poet’s artistic methods, like those of the Arabian architect, 
contradict the idea of solid strength—make the structure ap- 
pear to hang over our heads like the cloud pageantry of 
heaven. But in both cases the solid foundation is and must 
be there, at the base. Before the poet begins to write he 
should ask himself which of these artistic methods is natural 
to him; he should ask himself whether his natural impulse is 
toward the weighty iambic movement whose primary function 
is to state, or toward those lighter movements which we still 
call, for want of more convenient words, anapestic and dac- 
tylic, whose primary function is to suggest. Whenever Words- 
worth and Keats pass from the former to the latter they pass 
at once into doggerel.” “The White Doe of Rylstone” is a 
simple narrative poem with a pastoral setting, and violence is 
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done to the poem and the poet by trying to trace in the episode 
of the rallying to the Pereys and Nevilles a dramatic purpose 
for the whole. The poem has suffered much at the hands of 
the critics and its beauty been obscured because its purpose 
has been misunderstood. Its prevailing sentiment is in accord 
with Wordsworth’s belief that nature is the great consoler for 
every painful experience, the heightener of every enjoyment. 
As true a critic as Professor Minto says: “In purely poetic 
charm ‘The White Doe’ ought to be ranked among the most 
perfect of Wordsworth’s poems, the most completely success- 
ful exhibition of his fine qualities; nowhere is the peculiar 
music of his verse more happily sustained or more perfectly 
in harmony with the noble and tender feeling which here 
springs as if from infinite depths to flow round and subdue 
the tragic agony of the incidents. But Jeffrey, who was much 
too busy a man to enter into a vein of poetry so remote from 
common, romantic sentiment, would have none of “The White 
Doe ;’ he pronounced it the very worst poem ever written, and 
the public too readily indorsed his judgment.” Taine also, 
whose oracular, picturesque assertions obtain with those who 
care more for how a thing is said than about the naked truth 
of a statement or deduction, dismisses Wordsworth from the 
company of the great because “the dazzling glare of camps, 
the pomp of the theater, would have shocked him.” He ut- 
terly fails to understand the man. Wordsworth is in every 
iine of his best poetry. Taine’s summary of our poet is in 
this wise: “We imagine we hear him say: Yesterday I read 
Walton’s ‘Complete Angler ;’ let us write a sonnet about it. 
On Easter Sunday I was in a valley of Westmoreland ; another 
sonnet. Two days ago I put too many questions to my little 
boy and caused him to tell a lie; a poem. I am going to travel 
on the Continent and through Scotland; poems about all the 
incidents, monuments, adventures of the journey.” Compare 
this rattling, frivolous verdict of Taine with that of his own 
countryman, Scherer, who says of Wordsworth: “He is of the 
stuff whereof the immortals are made ;” or with that of Leslie 


Stephen, who acknowledges that “Wordsworth in his best 
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moods reaches a greater height than any other modern English- 
man. Other poetry,” adds Stephen, “becomes trifling when 
we are making our inevitable passages through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Wordsworth’s alone retains its power. 
We love him the more as we grow older and become more 
deeply impressed with the sadness and seriousness of life. 

And I take the explanation to be that he is not merely 
a melodious writer, or a powerful utterer of deep emotion, 
but a true philosopher.” 

As Wordsworth’s choice of simple subjects has been mis- 
taken for a dull simplicity, so his efforts to define his ideas 
ot the language suitable for a poetic medium were long misun- 
derstood. It is now generally believed, however, that, not- 
withstanding such poems as “Peter Bell” and “Goody Blake, 
his intention was that the more direct and colloquial and idio- 
matic the expression, the more powerful would be the final 
and permanent effect. But in writing about rustics his pur- 
pose was not to use their corrupt vernacular, but the simplest, 
purest, most ductile language possible to convey his meaning. 
He himself says: “If the poet’s subject be judiciously chosen 
it will naturally and upon fit occasion lead him to passions 
the language of which, if selected truly and judiciously, must 
necessarily be dignified and variegated, and alive with meta- 
phors and figures. But no ‘foreign splendors’ should be inter- 
woven with what ‘the passion naturally suggests,’ and ‘where 
the passions are of a milder character’ the style also should be 
subdued and temperate.” As his theory of language suitable 
for poetry as well as many of his subjects were criticised with 
ridicule, so his plan of which “The Prelude” is the elabora- 
tion amused the multitude to whom naked and majestic 
honesty is stupidity or foolish simplicity. In it Wordsworth 
solemnly reviews his personality, his mentality, and the whole 
drift of his life to see whether he is a chosen prophet of lofty 
truth. It is this religious attitude toward his proposed voca- 
tion which is in part its seal, in part the measure of his great- 
ness. How few can understand the revelation of a soul! In 
“The Prelude” he is “in his period of highest energy and 
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imaginative light.” Much has been said by way of definition 
of Wordsworth’s ethics. Whoever embraces with sympathetic 
thought only a few of his poems, such as “The Happy War- 
rior,” “Ode to Duty,” “Intimations of Immortality,” “Lines 
composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,” and some of the 
finest passages in the longer poems will understand this poet’s 
ethical teachings far better than he could by reading the most 
elaborate essay on his works and their inclusions. 

To those who believe in physiognomy Wordsworth’s poetry 
was prophesied in his face. Like Lamb and Pope, while mean 
in person, he possessed a countenance illuminated from with- 
in. De Quincey considered his resemblance to Milton re- 
markable, and as Milton, so was he, for his soul ‘was like a 
star, it dwelt apart.’ That beneath an outward calmness the 
fires of his being burned with consuming intensity is evi- 
denced by the fact that he appeared at forty like a man of 
sixty. He suffered as other men do from adverse criticism. 
But he had learned the secret of extracting the sweet from 
the bitter; he knew that heaven’s favorites are 

By force of sorrows high 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed serenity. 

Perhaps the epitaph in Grassmere church best sums up 
Wordsworth’s place in literature, his place in his generation, 
and the spirit of his teachings: 

To the memory of 
William Wordsworth 
A true philosopher and poet, 
Who by a special gift and calling of Almighty God, 
Whether he discoursed on man or nature, 
Failed not to lift up the heart to holy things, 
Tired not of maintaining the cause of the poor and simple, 


And so, in perilous times, was raised up to be 
A chief minister, not only of noblest Poesy, 
But of high and sacred Truth. 
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Arr. VIIL—RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL LIFE. 


Wuarever religion is, unless it affects for good the all- 
around life it is lacking in some essential feature, and 
sooner or later will be displaced by a religion which will 
touch the whole life of every individual for the highest good. 
It is my own belief that the Christian religion is fitted to 
influence decidedly for good the all-around life, and that 
there is ample demonstration of this. One objection which 
is made to this religion is, that it becomes impracticable, so 
thoroughly does it enter into every vital matter with which 
we have to deal. We deny that it is impracticable only as 
we make it so—but the objection proves how deeply the 
Christian religion affects all affairs. 

The social life of a people embraces their pleasures, com- 
panionships, domestic relations; consequently their habits, 
expenditures, and, of course, their virtues and vices. It is 
inclusive of capital and labor and their relations; of the 
question of social equality, which means vastly more than 
mere suffrage. The complexity of the social life of a people, 
especially of the so-called Christian nations, constitutes a 
most perplexing problem, one with which the Christian 
Church is compelled to deal. At this writing there are in- 
dications that it presents by far the most formidable diffi- 
culties with which the Christian forces must cope in the 
new century. The phenomenal increase of wealth, and its 
combinations into trusts so stupendous that even the nation 
is showing evidence of alarm; the world-movement of trades- 
unionism to protect itself against what it believes will prove 
tyrannism and imperialism of a new and destructive kind; 
the aggressive steps taken by some of the Southern States 
to restrict the negro vote; the increase of divorce and crime; 
the undercurrent of agnosticism and skepticism throughout 
the country; added to which is the tendency of the multi- 
tudes to break down the sanctity of the Sabbath in turning 
from the services of the Church and taking to the fields, 
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streams, and parks—all this occasions the reflections whether 
the Church of the century will be able to influence the 
scholar, the financial magnate, the average citizen, whose 
life is so strenuous as to cali for relief from serious thinking 
one day in the week; whether Christianity is adequate to 
segregate and conserve the forces of civilization and to main- 
tain over the new condition the same moral supremacy which 
characterized it during the century past. 

It would be impossible to answer these questions were it 
not that Christianity as a system of truth is philosophically 
based, and that underlying it are the four fundamental doc- 
trines: 1. The fatherhood of God; 2. The brotherhood of 
man; 3. The Saviourhood of Christ; 4. The friendship of 
the Spirit. These doctrines are all characteristic of Chris- 
tianity. They belong to no other system. So all-compre- 
hensive are they that the Ten Commandments are the 
immediate offspring of them. Had there been given no com- 
mandments one would, having these, infer that adultery, 
false witness, theft, murder, covetousness, are forbidden. In 
other words, the Decalogue, though it comes early in the 
development of the system, is natural to it, and in process 
of time would have flowed out of the four doctrines herein 
given. These fundamental doctrines are the philosophical 
basis of the Decalogue. The Decalogue finds its truth not 
in the fact that it is in the Old Testament, but from the 
larger and deeper fact that these other things are true. This 
is apparent when the Golden Rule is considered. What 
is its basis. Surely not the fact that the Saviour an- 
nounced it. Confucius, in its negative form, had done the 
same. The Saviour announced it because it is natural to his 
system. The Sermon on the Mount, which is the constitu- 
tion of the Kingdom, rests upon the absolute doctrine that 
God is the Father of all and humanity is a brotherhood— 
the central Person of that brotherhood being Christ himself, 
and the Administrator of that brotherhood (Christ having 
gone from the earth) is the Spirit. These are the doctrines 


of the Christian system. Men should love God as the All- 
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Father with all their heart, mind, soul, and strength. This 
is God’s right and man’s natural duty. As a member of the 
brotherhood, each should love his neighbor as himself—for 
brothers are supposed to love each the other with such affec- 
tion. The interpretation and application of these doctrines 
to the new-century life is the paramount duty of the Church. 
Traditionalism, mere dogmatism, will prove inadequate. It 
is because of this that naturalism rather than supernatural- 
ism is emphasized in this interpretation. And we do truth 
itself a service by establishing it upon a natural basis, when 
we can do so, without resorting to the supernatural. 

Two forces have sought to deal with the social life—phi- 
losophy and religion. In early times philosophy partook 
largely of the nature of religion. Even now they cannot be 
separated altogether. The acutest logician will discover that 
they interflow. A religion which is not founded upon truth 
that lies deep in the constitution of things is of little worth. 
Philosophy which is not permeated with a serious search for 
God, and with inquiry into the actual relations of God to 
man and man to man, is of no consequence. Thus they stand 
together. Anciently the philosophy of the Greeks was best, 
and widest awake to man’s real struggle. The Epicureans 
said: “Have a good time within moral limits.” “Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” The Stoic withdrew 
from merrymaking. He remained among men, deadened the 
finer sensibilities, manifested neither interest nor emotion, 
suffered and received all things without murmuring, sought 
to be moral and was thoughtful. Both failed. They are 
monumental for an honest and scholarly attempt to solve 
life’s problems for the individual and society, and also for 
their conspicuous failure to do so. The life of man is too 
intensive and inclusive. These philosophies cannot grasp 
the life of this century. Asceticism has never been popular, 
as it is unnatural, and it has no recognition whatever in this 
generation. It will take nothing less than a great religion, 
established upon the broadest truths, to redeem man in any 
condition. A mere philosophy cannot do it—nor can a re- 
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ligion unless surcharged with masterful and healthful phi- 
losophy. Nor can such a religion alone, A scholarly per- 
sonality must interpret and reinforce it—a personality 
which knows its latitude and longitude and is burdened with 
the paramount duty of bringing the world to its feet. Such 
a personality the Church must be. We believe such a re 
ligion is Christianity. 

The Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
is yet potential. But educational method has changed and 
the standard has advanced. The Renaissance of commerce 
of the nineteenth century has resulted in a world trade and 
the aggregation and consolidation of world corporations— 
business methods have changed and are constantly changing. 
The religious awakening under the Wesleys was the logical 
sequence of the doctrinal preaching and agitation during the 
period of the Reformation, producing a nonconformist move- 
ment, from which—if right to individual judgment in mat- 
ters of religion meant anything—-spiritual quickening had to 
result. In the strength of that revival, which resembled 
more nearly the religious awakening that followed the 
preaching of the apostles than any since the Christian era, 
Protestant Christianity has largely gone to this day. The 
theology of that time has largely remained. Much of the 
same method is yet used. It is supposed that the Church 
will be conservative when its symbolism and methods are at- 
tacked, but what if they be found inadequate? There can 
be no question but the various denominations of this country 
‘ame out of the civil war weaker than they went in. Since 
then the denominations which control the American senti- 
ment have remained divided. New and living questions 
have pressed to the front which, as never before, call for the 
reuniting of these great denominations. Not only the fra- 
ternization of all Protestant bodies is demanded, but the 


consolidation of the bodies which represent nearly the same 
beliefs. ‘A united Protestant Church is needed to meet a 
united capital and a united labor and a united Roman 


Catholic Church. The Methodism of Canada and of Aus- 
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tralia have set to all denominational bodies of the same or 
similar beliefs a splendid example in this respect. We are 
in the Renaissance of a new movement, demanding much of 
the Church. This movement is felt in university centers, in 
the throbbing life of the great cities, and in the commercial- 
ism of the age. Christianity will be the most powerful of 
the religions, by all odds, in shaping the conscience and 
conduct of the nations. Roman Catholicism is girding itself 
for the responsibility with the one advantage of solidarity in 
its favor. Protestant Christianity, which created democracy 
in government and which mans everywhere a free Church 
and the right of unmolested opinion in matters of religion, 
is manifesting commendable zeal in aggressiveness. But 
much is expected of Protestant Christianity. Responsibility 
was never so great. The world-movement will become more 
and more powerful in commercial and political circles. It 
certainly is now demanded that Protestant Christianity shall 
rise to the present need and present solidarity in organiza- 
tion. Whether it has the life to do so is to be seen. Presby- 
terianism has boldly but partially sought to adjust herself 
in compiling a briefer and a revised creed, but the stupen- 
dous present duty of that earnest community is to get itself 
together into one organic body. This is the problem of 
Methodism, the organizations of the Baptist belief, ete. 

The prevision of Protestant Church leaders is too acute 
not to see the paramount necessity of (1) at least such or- 
ganic union as that herein suggested; (2) a restatement of 
doctrine striking out the speculative and presenting a simple 
set of comprehensive truths which at once appeal to the 
common sense of thoughtful men; (3) driving the ethical 
principles of Christianity deep down into capital and labor; 
(4) emphasizing with renewed zeal personal responsibility 
to God and brotherly obligation to brother, not only because 
the Scriptures demand it, but likewise because the perpetua- 
tion of society demands it. Love is the only conservator of 
the race, and it can be made to appear so because God says 
so; and he says so because there is no other way. It is upon 
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this method, or something akin to it, that the present acceler- 
ating commercialism is to be subdued and brought to the 
adoption of Christian principles. All our social questions 
are to be thus settled. ‘Traditionalism will not settle them. 
Historic authority has lost its hold on the public just as cer- 
tainly as it has lost its hold on the university. In the great 
commercial centers and among the multitudes where the 
Church still holds sway it does so because it appeals to reason 
and conscience on the larger basis of fact, thus compelling 
business classes to recognize a present-day God and an ab 
solute present-day conscience as the only securities for future 
business or future joy. 

Man may be said to have a fourfold life: 1. A life intel- 
lectual, which prompts him to study and invent; 2. A life 
commercial, which allures him to business—he lives this life 
in the world of finance; 3. A life social, which includes his 
domestic and political affiliations as well as the usual social 
functions; 4. The life spiritual. Now, it is plain that any 
social life which crushes the intellectual or paralyzes the 
commercial life by habits of extravagance, so as to cripple 
integrity and lead to hurtful indulgence; which dwarfs or 
deadens the spiritual, is unnatural and must be declared bad. 
Any commercial life which corrupts the political, debases 
the intellectual, destroys the spiritual, is likewise unnatural 
and must be declared bad. Any so-called spiritual life which 
blights a wholesome social or intellectual life is likewise 
vitiating. This fourfold life must be made congenial and 
in such a way that healthfulness will result, and the whole 
man, and the whole body of society, be stimulated and built 
up. Is such a Utopian state possible under the Christian 
system? Dr. Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, than whom there is no higher authority in this country, 
unhesitatingly gives an unqualified Yea. It can be realized 
through the ethical principles of Christianity. That is to 
say, if the negro of the South is unfitted to cast his suffrage 
intelligently Christian ethics side in favor of the State, and 
the question of equality, notwithstanding the Fifteenth 
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Amendment, can be adjudicated upon a basis broader and 
more enduring for the negro as well as for the State. This 
same interpretation applies to capital and labor. Chris- 
tianity will not permit tyranny of either over the other. They 
only rightfully act when they act to the highest good of the 
other. Neither greed nor injustice can dictate the policy for 
either; love only can. The very announcement of such a 
truth reveals at once the jong step which modern life must 
take to stand square with Christianity. In this Christianity 
car be dogmatic. Here she is supremely authoritative. At 
this point Christianity hole= a due balance in man’s four- 
fold life. Christianity is the law of balances in human life. 
Plainly, then, any one feature of man’s life can come into 
the ascendency to the hurt and death of the others. The 
Church cannot do better than set forth the Christian religion 
as a law of equipoise. For man to enjoy freedom in this 
fourfold life means everything to him. It is this which 
Christianity proposes to bring. It alone has the perfect law 
of liberty. “If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” “I am come,” said Christ, “that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundant- 
ly.” In other words, no life which nature.has intended man 
to live must perish—otherwise the man is so much lost. 
Christianity is the conservator of life, and because it is so it 
is the conservator of man. It is intended to kill no life save 
the life of sin, which is unnatural, and never has been or 
will be sanctioned by nature. “The stars in their courses 
fougkt against Sisera.” Here, then, is a social doctrine in 
which is the whole push of nature and Christianity. For, 
depend upon it, the religion of Christ in its regenerative and 
revolutionary processes always imparts three things to 
the individual: 1. It develops conscientiousness, 2. It 
quickens the sense of propriety. 3. It raises the question 
of expediency. The first asks, “Is this right, according to 
Christian standards?’ the second, “Is this proper for me to 
do, considering my commitment to the Christian system ?’ 
the third, “Even if it is apparently not wrong, is it expe 
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dient for me to do so? Will my doing so afflict a weaker 
brother, and cause him to stumble?’ The Church cannot 
solve every specific matter, but these are the principles the 
great apostle drew from the spirit of Christianity, and they 
are applicable to every conceivable problem with which man 
has to do. Educated Christian conscience cannot ignore the 
question of the highest good, and it can be trusted in its 
solicitude to reach high ethical conclusions. 

This is an effectual and safe working basis for the Church, 
and experience has proven the futility of legislative dicta- 
tion or peremptory command touching any feature of man’s 
social life. Everyone enjoys the exercise of making up his 
own mind, Protestantism has contended for liberty of in- 
dividual judgment, and whenever the Church deals either 
with the public or the individual on the broader basis of 
counsel rather than dictation, persuasion rather than legisla- 
tion, seeking to do no more than set forth the ethical truths 
which must control Christian conduct, it is beyond question 
the most rational and potential attitude which the Church 
ean assume. The Roman Catholic Church has always main- 
tained to its communicants the attitude of ecclesiastical im- 
perialism. Right of judgment in morals rests with the 
bishops, of whom the pope is first. Protestantism yet strug- 
gles with the peculiar problem of adjusting its ecclesiastical 
system to the right of individual judgment, which is funda- 
mental to its life. The balancing of the religious and the 
social is a fine piece of art. It is generally recognized that 
the Church would prove recalcitrant to duty did she not de- 
clare unequivocally a judgment upon many matters, and 
this she has done upon the Sabbath, the liquor, the divorcee, 
and kindred questions. These are of such a kind that the 
Church can speak upon them with authority and boldness 
and maintain her right to speak. But there are other mat- 
ters, such as partisan political affiliations, the arbitration of 


differences between capital and labor, in which she can do 
no more than lend her influence. That this is powerful the 
recent unseating of Mr. Roberts from Congress aptly shows. 
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When it comes to social functions the Church discovers 
her limitations again. A dictatorial policy, or legislativ: 
enactments against particular social functions, has not, with 
us, resulted in any decided benefit, but with many it has 
produced actual harm, because the whole functional life can 
not be set out in program by the Church, and the cataloguing 
of some things and the omission of other things equally 
baneful, the different view-points of ministers and people 
oceasioning diversity of judgment—these things make it 
supremely wise for the Church to treat its communicants as 
men and women, capable of determining some matters for 
themselves. When that feature of social life which has to 
do with the pleasures of the people is considered there are 
three principles which the Church can emphasize with ef 
fectiveness: 1. What is wrong to the individual he must 
turn from. This is a principle which, if conscientiously 
exercised, will do two things: (1) It will preserve the purity 
of the individual; his manhood, ete. (2) It will save him 
from the spirit of tyranny and dictation. To him it is wrong. 
That is sufficient. Let him turn from it. 2. What seems 
wrong turn from. This is to “abstain from all appearance 
of evil.” It is the individual giving to righteousness the 
benefit of his doubt. To turn from that which seems to me 
wrong is a plain duty. 3. John Wesley’s rule, than which 
not anything wiser was ever framed: “The taking such 
diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Finally, the Church has one duty higher than the mere 
ethical. Her supreme mission is to preach the Gospel 
of regeneration. Jesus Christ must be presented as the living 
Saviour whose name is Jesus because he will save the people 


from their sins. 
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Art. IX.—THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF PAUL’S 
CONVERSION. 

Ir is the fundamentally ethical significance of Paul’s 
conversion that has made the event memorable in universal 
history. No other considerations, whether theological or 
philosophical, should ever be permitted to obscure this great 
prime factor in the transaction at Damascus. The event 
marked a spiritual transformation, a work of divine grace, a 
revolution in the inner man; the accompanying phenomena 
were but secondary and incidental. 

For Paul the two systems, Judaism and Christianity, 
were mutually exclusive. There could be no compromise 
between them. Either salvation was by the works of the 
law and the Messianic kingdom was to be brought about by 
Pharisaic zeal, or else the Messiah had already come to a 
people whose vaunted righteousness stood condemned as 
worthless before the bar of reason and conscience (Rom. 
chap. vii). If Jesus is an impostor his name must be perse- 
cuted to the death; if Messiah, he must be proclaimed so to 
the world. 

The exact point of transition in Paul’s case cannot be 
located. The expression “kicking against the goads” im- 
plies a painful struggle, but by no means a conscious delib- 
eration on the subject of accepting Christianity. He remem- 
bered afterward that the new faith had broken in upon him 
without warning; yet there was an actual struggle which, 
unrecognized in its true significance even by Paul himself, 
was revolving about the Nazarene. For Paul’s zeal was for 
righteousness—not merely an outward, but a spiritual, 
righteousness. He was, therefore, attempting to serve two 
masters, the outward form of legalism and the spiritual 
ideal of the inner man. He had, in fact, outgrown the nar- 
row limitations of Judaism and was attempting, however 


blindly, to break his bonds and issue forth into a new world 
of thought and action. So, half consciously, the struggle in 
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the mind of the young Pharisee had proceeded, in spite of 
all efforts to satisfy conscience by means of a fanatical zeal 
for the law, until at last the whole structure of his Judaism 
was undermined and ready to crumble into dust in the 
presence of a higher truth. For Paul this higher truth was 
the freedom which was to be found in the assurance that the 
Messianic era had already been ushered in and was no longer 
to be purchased from God on the debit and credit basis of 
legalism. Can the mind of genius continue ever blind to 
the truth? Sooner or later, with intuitive insight, he is 
bound to recognize it. So Moses realized that Israel had 
another destiny than bondage; so the prophets of Shiloh 
knew that the true religion was of more importance than all 
the kingdom of Solomon; so Hosea learned that Jehovah is 
a God of love as well as of justice; so Jesus of Nazareth 
recognized in himself the Messiah. From the human stand- 
point this is intuition; from the divine side it is revelation ; 
in fact it is both—the divine gift to the prophets of all ages. 
It is useless to argue that Paul’s break with legalism re- 
sulted from an elaborate doctrine of a vicarious atonement 
evolved by him from meditation upon the sacrificial sig- 
nificance of the cross in connection with the Christian inter- 
pretation of Isa. liii. The most advanced Jewish thought 
never doubted but that the Messianic era was to be one of 
lofty and spiritual righteousness in which a new heart should 
be given to men. But it was the Nazarene, the despised and 
erucified Oi-2, who had now actually succeeded in exempli- 
fying this spiritual righteousness in his own life—who had 
stood in the presence of his generation as a type of the right- 
eousness which is by faith, as Abraham’s was before ever the 
law was given (Rom. chap. iv). Paul knew in his heart 
that this was true; and no rest was possible for him, being 
the man that he was, until he acknowledged it to himself 
and to the world. In comparison with this recognition of 
the higher righteousness of Jesus the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is but an incident of not the slightest moment in ex- 
plaining Paul’s break with legalism. Paul’s hostility to 
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Christianity could never have been incited by Jesus’s char- 
acter or spiritual teachings or antilegalistie utterances. All 
these things must have touched a sympathetic chord in Paul’s 
innermost being. But, for Paul, Jesus was not, could not be, 
Messiah ; therefore he was a dangerous, even though self-de- 
ceived, impostor; and for this reason alone the sect which 
he had founded must be stamped out at once. 

The journey of six or eight days across the desert to 
Damascus must have been for Paul a time of deep reflec- 
tion. Not only would he reexamine most critically the 
nature and grounds of his own personal righteousness, but 
he would consider again the whole case as it stood between 
himself and the persecuted Christians. As he approached 
the Syrian capital the scenes of renewed persecution would 
inevitably rise before his mind in connection with the re- 
membrance of the deeds of horror already accomplished. A 
bigoted and unprincipled fanatic is ever able to stifle the first 
suggestion of such thoughts. Not so the sensitive and re 
flecting soul of Paul. The question, “Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?’ may well have been the culmination of 
a’ most searching self-examination; it must have come also 
like a stunning blow, a withering rebuke of conscience now 
permitted to give judgment when the evidence had been at 
last summed up. What answer was possible supposing Paul 
to be honest with himself and with his God? Grant this 
Jesus to be a shameless deceiver; even so, his followers are 
merely his dupes, and at least they stand reac ; to die for 
their faith. It is true that their preaching of Jesus as Mes- 
siah threatens the very existence of the Pharisaic party, if 
the nation at large shall come to believe that the true Messiah 
has come and been rejected. Nevertheless, Paul’s sense of 
justice must tell him, in the lull of his fanaticism, that a 
bloody crime is being committed in the name of religion. Is 


this too great a task for Paul’s own conscience to perform ? 
Ts he so convinced of the righteousness of his cause that to 
question it would be impossible? If so, the grace of God 
cannot help him ; but if not, it is already at work in his heart. 
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Beyschlag, fearing lest the naturalness of Paul’s conver- 
sion should render an objective appearance unnecessary, has 


‘ 


piled up “mountains of difficulties” between Paul and Chris- 
tianity, and has magnified these “mountains” out of due 
proportion. He admits that Christ can help Paul in so far 
as Paul’s inner disposition is at one with Christ; but he 
argues that the help cannot come simply in an inward man- 
ner, since the within is closed by a door of passionate fa- 
naticism ; and therefore that an objective appearance was re- 
quired in the very nature of the case. Beyschlag’s argument 
is in danger of proving too much. We are loath to believe 
that the witness of the first martyrs, together with an innate 
sense of justice, aided by the grace of God, was not enough 
to bring Paul to his senses. If not, then he would not have 
believed if one came to him from the dead. 

What was Paul’s final solution of the ethical dilemma in 
which he had gradually become involved? The dilemma 
was manifold. With all his zeal for the law he had never 
freed himself from the lurking presence of unlawful desires, 
and his hunger and thirst after a higher righteousness still 
remained unsatisfied. But now there had flashed through 
his soul the awful truth that his zeal had been leading him 
through a career of crime which his best instincts rebuked 
and condemned. He must choose once for all between his 
baser and his higher self. If Judaism was in the wrong, 
then Christianity was in the right: there could be no com- 
promise between them. Paul’s conversion resulted from the 
condemnation of his own conscience, the sudden realization 
of the violence he was doing to his own best instincts. His 
solution consisted in an immediate and final choice; and in 
rejecting his baser self with its fanatical zeal he realized not 
an imputed but an actual righteousness coming to him as a 
free gift; he became conscious of a spiritual oneness with 
God; he recognized in the voice of his own conscience the 
call of the Spirit; and he saw the persecuted Jesus actually 
unveiled within him as the risen and glorified Messiah. “It 


was a break in the innermost texture of his being, involving 
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his moral existence and silencing all other voices” (Holtz- 
mann; comp. Phil. iii, 8). “The process of conversion was 
anything but a cold calculation of thought; it was, on the 
contrary, a deeply moral act of obedience of a tender con- 
science to the higher truth which irresistibly forced itself 
upon him, an act of splendid self-de..ial—the giving up of 
the old man and his whole religious world to death” 
( Pfleiderer). 

In brief, then, the ethical process of Paul’s conversion 
may be summarized under four headings: (1) Paul’s dis- 
satisfaction with the inadequacy of legalism to satisfy the 
actual needs of his soul. (2) The sudden realization that 
legalism had led him to outrage his own best instincts, and 
the simultaneous realization of a law within him more im- 
perative than legalism. (3) The consequent inference that 
Judaism was in the wrong and that Jesus was Messiah. 
(4) The break with legalism on the ground of the higher 
type of spiritual life exemplified in the character of Jesus 
himself. 

In Paul’s case the realization of the truth, and of his call 
to be an apostle to the Gentiles, came with a force and vivid- 
ness which made it seem a divine revelation—and so if was; 
such a realization would have been impossible but for the 
direct operation of the Spirit. But Paul does not view this 
commission as dependent simply upon a divine revelation 
received at the time of his conversion; he bases it besides 
upon an actual 5 menage to him of the risen Christ (1 Cor. 
ix, 1; xv, 8, 15; ete.); and it was this fact which gave his 
apostleship a wea before the world which it could have 
acquired in no other way. It is only upon such evidences of 
a personal revelation to Paul that the vision hypothesis of 
Christ’s appearance at Damascus goes to pieees; the at- 
tempted refutations of that hypothesis on the ground of 


ethical and theological analysis are not destined to succeed. 
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Art. X.—THE FAITH OF SOCRATES. 

Socrates lived from 470 B. C. to 400 B. C. Within the 
period of his life Athens rose to its greatest eminence com- 
mercially, politically, and artistically, but before his life’s 
end Socrates saw her lose most of her importance. Through- 
out the latter half of this time Socrates himself was en- 
gaged in cross-questioning citizens, teaching others, and 
conversing with his followers upon philosophical subjects, en- 
forcing his great doctrine that he who knows the right from 
the wrong will follow the right and leave the wrong. 

Though physically almost repulsive in appearance, in 
strength and endurance Socrates was surpassed by few. He 
wore the poorest clothing, went barefooted summer and 
winter, ate only the scantiest amount and poorest quality of 
food, except in the contests in eating and drinking in which 
the Athenians sometimes engaged. On such occasions he 
was said to surpass all in the quantity consumed. In his 
service as hoplite in the campaigns of Potidwa, Delium, and 
Amphipolis his powers of enduring hunger, thirst, and cold 
were such as to make him famous among the soldiers. Along 
with this physical endurance he had great powers of mental 
concentration. Many stories of this faculty are reported. 
Among them is one which goes to show that, becoming in- 
volved in a problem, he stood in the same spot for twenty- 
four hours, hardly moving a muscle, until he had worked out 
a satisfactory solution. The amount of truth contained in 
these stories is, of course, a matter for speculation, but the 
fact that the stories obtained permanency and were nu- 
merous indicates that his powers of concentration were well 
known among his contemporaries. 

He was a very religious man, never failing in his respect 
for the gods, and he was the best of citizens, though in his 
observance .of both political and religious duties he was al- 
ways careful to show his regard for the great principles 
which the institutions represented rather than for the insti- 
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tutions themselves. But all these characteristics are insig- 
nificant as compared with the great governing principle of 
Socrates’s life. This principle cannot be better represented, 
I think, by a modern term than by the word faith. It would 
be a long and arduous undertaking to prove the following 
statement; I shall simply make the statement and explain 
what I mean: The end of every conscientious man’s striv- 
ing to do the right is a faith in something exterior to him- 
self. By this is meant: When a man gets an ideal of right 
and strives to attain it his ideal of right will constantly 
grow and become a higher and ever higher ideal. The more 
perfect this ideal becomes the less is the man satisfied with 
his ability to reach the absolute right. The reason for this 
is that he naturally becomes more and more assured that he 
never can know surely and unfailingly that his ideal is 
right. The final step, then, is a craving for something out- 
side of himself which can be relied upon as an absolute 
guide. This the modern seeker after truth finds, if he find 
at all, in Christ, not Christ’s life as an example but Christ 
himself, faith in whom works salvation and peace. 

This exterior object of faith Socrates, not knowing Christ, 
found in what he reverently called his daemon. This so- 
called daemon (unfortunately we have no exact English 
equivalent) Socrates held in the highest reverence, and he 
said that he never failed to obey its mandates. It consisted, 
as he said, in a constantly recurring divine voice, always a 
restraining, never a positive force, yet so regular and in- 
sistent that he could never be deceived as to a course of 
action; for when the voice did not restrain he was always 
sure that his course was the right one. 

Although invariably obedient to this divine inspiration, 
Socrates was in the habit of referring to it in a familiar 
even playful manner, and this external attitude of his toward 
the daemon has led some to doubt his seriousness in regard 
to it and to believe that it was only one of Socrates’s meta- 
phorical ways of speaking. And yet his avowed dependence 
upon this voice for all his actions can leave but little doubt 
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that it was not only a real thing to him but the great active 
principle of his life. That this daemon corresponded to the 
faith in something external which most great moralists have 
sometime found I draw from the following: Socrates con- 
stantly averred that the only respect in which he was 
superior to others in knowledge was that he knew that he 
knew nothing, while other men thought that they knew 
something; and the great mission of Socrates’s life, as he 
conceived it, was that he should go about the city convincing 
men of their ignorance. 

Let us apply now the moral principle mentioned above to 
the mental character of Socrates. Morals were his whole 
concern ; he was an ethical teacher, he professed to sub- 
ordinate everything to the right knowledge and the right 
action; as far as we can see he succeeded in doing so in his 
own life. In avowing, then, that he knew nothing Socrates 
must have meant primarily that he knew nothing morally. 
I take it that thus he had come to that point where he owned 
his inability to find an absolute standard of right and wrong 
in himself, and when he came to this point the restraining 
voice within him provided the external criterion of which he 
found himself so much in need. Can anyone who believes 
in a merciful Father doubt that the voice was divine ? 

The results of this faith upon Socrates’s life were tremen- 
dous. He could undoubtedly have become one of the greatest 
statesmen even of Greece, but his daemon forbade a public 
life. Indirectly his daemon drove him to his great mission 
—convineing men of ignorance. When he had once entered 
upon this course, his daemon absolutely refused to allow a 
withdrawal from it. By calling down upon himself the 
wrath of the great men whom he publicly confused and con- 
futed he was finally brought to trial for his life, and was 
condemned and executed. 

But the greatest result of all was that absolute regard for 
truth which a confident belief in a right course of action 
naturally produces, a sublimely noble characteristic which 


Soerates possessed in its fullness. All really great moral 
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teachers have had this absolute regard for truth, coupled 
with a reliance upon its final victory. Not only have they 
always had respect for it, but they have had a courage of 
conviction sufficient to induce thei. to stand firmly upon 
their principles. The strength of these great men is at last 
the virtue that has won for them the love and esteem of the 
world. Perhaps the greatest words Jesus ever uttered were 
those in reply to the queries of Pilate: “Thou sayest.” 
Along with these may be reverently placed the words of St. 
Paul: “None of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear.” St. Augustine, Savonarola, Huss, Wyelif, 
Luther with his “Here I stand, I can no other,” all attained 
the same high standard. The strength, the sublime moral 
courage of these was the result of faith. May we not readily 
concede as much to Socrates? Groping in the dark no doubt 
he was, yet a true apostle of faith if ever helpless man 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Tris Review, the oldest of its class in America, is now wel! 
into its eighty-fifth volume. The Publishing Agents, in their 
report to the General Conference of 1896, said, “The Methodist 
Review has always been published at a loss.” That statement 
of fact was true for eighty-three years. It is no longer true, for 
the Publishing Agents reported to the Book Committee at its 
annual meeting last February that the Review is now paying 
expenses. Its circulation is larger than that of any other of 


its kind. 





A NATURALIST ON ELOQUENCE. 


Tue difference between eloquence and poetry Renan thought 
to lie in “a peculiar harmony, a more or less sonorous ring” 
which belongs to the latter. Upon this the discerning comment 
of John Burroughs is that the “sonorous ring” belongs to elo- 
quence, which is nearer to all mankind than is poetry, eloquence 
touching as it does the primal chords which are in common hu- 
man nature. Many who care nothing for poetry feel the power 
of eloquence. Eloquence, as Burroughs says, sways both the 
reason and the emotions. It is “a wind that fills every sail and 
makes every mast bend ;” it is “a torrent, a tempest, an army 
with banners, the burst of a hundred instruments of music ;” 
“something martial in it, the roll of drums, the cry of 
the fife, the wheel and flash of serried ranks.” It is a mighty 
practical force, a factor in the great world of actual affairs: its 
end is action; its basis is earnestness, vehemence, depth of con- 


there is 


viction. There can be no eloquence without earnestness: a cold 
or languid manner goes not with it. The speech of Demosthenes 
was described as “vehement reasoning, without any show of art; 
it is disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continual 
strain of argument.” Eloquence marshals together facts and 
considerations, imbues them with passion, and hurls them 
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swiftly like a charging army upon the mind of the hearer. It 
produces physiological effects, thrilling the nerves and stirring 
the blood. Burroughs thinks it must huve been almost a dissipa- 
tion to hear a man of great personal magnetism and vehemence 
of utterance, like Father Taylor; because under his tremendous 
rush “one’s feelings and emotions were all out of their banks 
like the creeks in springtime.” 

The throb of eloquence may be felt both in prose and in verse. 
The prose writings of Tacitus and Gibbon and Ruskin, says 
Burroughs, often swell and beat with a noble eloquence. Byron 
is eloquent in verse, witty, brilliant, kindling the fancy and stir- 
ring the blood in a way which made Goethe say that much of 
Byron’s poetry should have been delivered in Parliament in the 
form of speeches. Browning’s “How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix” is regarded as a fine sample of poetic 
eloquence by John Burroughs, who says: “Of its kind there is 
nothing in the language to compare with it. One needs to read 
such a piece occasionally as a moral sanitary measure; it aerates 
one’s emotions as a cataract does a creek.” Burroughs tells us 
that the poetry of Scott and of Macaulay abounds in eloquence ; 
that among our own poets Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris” thrills 
with fiery eloquence; that Dr. Holmes’s “Old Ironsides” is a 
rare piece of rhymed eloquence ; and that the chief value of Mrs. 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” or Stedman’s John 
Brown poem, or Randall’s “Maryland,” or Whitman’s “Beat! 
Beat! Drums,” is their impassioned eloquence. 

It is not a wrong opinion that power and mastery in eloquence 
is one of the most precious of human gifts; that genuine elo- 
quence is too rare a product to be valued lightly—a noble and 
elevating excitement, so good and so refreshing that whether in 
the pulpit or in the forum, in speech or in writing, in prose or in 
poetry, we lament its scarcity and long for more of it. 

As a sample of prose having the “sonorous ring,” Burroughs 
cites a passage from De Quincey’s essay on “The Philosophy of 
Human History :” 


The battle of Actium was followed by the final conquest of Egypt. That 
conquest rounded and integrated the glorious empire; it was now circular 
as a shield, orbicular as the disk of a planet; the great Julian arch was 
now locked into the cohesion of granite by its last keystone. From that 
day forward, for three hundred years, there was silence in the world; no 
muttering was heard; no eye winked beneath the wing. Winds of hostility 
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might still rave at intervals, but it was on the outside of the mighty 
empire, it was at a dreamlike distance; and, like the storm that beats 
against some monumental castle, “and at the doors und windows seems 
to call,” they rather irritated and vivified the sense of security than at all 
disturbed its luxurious lull. 


Burroughs asks us to say whether eloquence or poetry pre- 
dominates in this extract from Carlyle’s French Revolution: 

In this manner, however, has the Day bent downwards. Wearied mor 
tals are creeping home from their field labors; the village artisan eats with 
relish his supper of herbs, or has strolled forth to the village street for a 
sweet mouthful of air and human news. Still summer eventide every- 
where! The great sun hangs flaming on the uttermost northwest; for it 
is his longest day this year. The hilltops, rejoicing, will erelong be at 
their ruddiest, and blush good night. The thrush in green dells, on long 
shadowed leafy spray, pours gushing his glad serenade, to the babble of 
brooks grown audible ; silence is stealing over the Earth. 


“Men chatter of the passing away of eloquence,” says Dr. A. 
J. Lyman to students preparing for the ministry. “Nonsense! 
It is only the passing away of grandiloquence. True eloquence 
is manhood in action—the soul on fire and in fit utterance—and 
that is never out of style.” An undergraduate once said of a 
preacher of whom he was fond, “He reads the Bible not only as 
if he thought it the most important of books, but as if he 
thought we thought so.” There is one of the secrets of eloquence 
—a sympathy, a community of feeling realized between speaker 
and hearer. 

Daniel Webster said, “Eloquence does not consist in mere 
speech ; it is derived from the man, the subject, and the occa- 
sion.” In sacred eloquence it is enkindled spiritual passion ; 
it is utterance vehement and quivering with the tumultuous 
eagerness of a burning desire and a noble purpose to convince, 
persuade, move, and save. The use of eloquence in the pulpit 
is for the purpose of victorious personal appeal, as was implied 
by Phillips Brooks, in his Yale Lectures: 

What the melody of a hymn is to its words, that the eloquence of the 
preacher is to his truth. . . . Words, like notes or colors, may lead from 
truth to duty, or they may stand helpless, leading from nothing to nothing. 
We are afraid of eloquence nowadays, and no doubt our fear of it has 
borne good fruit. . . . It has gone out of favor in our colleges. It only 
lingers in our pulpits here and there. The fact that there is where it 
lingers makes us hope that there is where it shall be born into new power. 
We wender whether it may not be for the pulpit, having learned with all 
the other writing and speaking of the age that the primary necessity of 
written or spoken words is clearness, then to assert that clearness is 
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more, not less, clear for the warm glow of earnest feeling, and to give 
back to the best writing and speaking of the age to come a power of 
personal appeal and legitimate attractiveness ‘n return for the necessity 
of careful thought and clear expression which no doubt the pulpit has 
learned from the best writing and speaking of this accurate but unin- 
spired age. 





THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE’S SUCCESSFUL METHODS. 


AnoutT eight years ago The Wine and Spirit News, a liquor- 
trade paper published at Columbus, O., editorially warned the 
liquor-sellers that the most dangerous foe to their interests that 
had ever appeared was the then newly organized Anti-Saloon 
League. Recently the same paper said, “The Anti-Saloon 
League has accomplished more than any other organization 
formed has accomplished in a similar time. It will capture the 
Church, the Church will capture the State; then God have mercy 
on the rest of mankind, if, indeed, we are permitted to live at 
all.” This is what the liquor-sellers fear and expect. Let the 
Church see to it that they shall not be disappointed. 

A sagacious woman who had retired upon a fortune, accu- 
mulated by keeping boarders, was asked how she managed to do 
it. “I found out what they did not like, and gave them plenty of 
it,” was her reply. The liquor-dealers do not like the diet which 
the Anti-Saloon League is furnishing. Give them plenty of it! 
The saloon can be overthrown in a large part of this country 
whenever the moral forces led by the Churches decide to unite 
resolutely in the effort. 

The success of the League in unifying temperance sentiment 
for efficient practical action renders it important that all pastors 
and churches be made familiar with its plans and purposes. 
Moved by this conviction, and without solicitation from anybody, 
we present the following furnished statement : 

The American Anti-Saloon League is a national organization, 
federating over two hundred and fifty churches and temperance 
bodies, with headquarters at Washington and branches in thirty- 
eight States and Territories. It aims to suppress the saloon by 
the repeal of such laws, local and otherwise, as facilitate its 
existence, and, as rapidly as public sentiment will warrant, by 
the enactment and enforcement of no-license or local option 
laws. It is interdenominational, and has met with gratifying 
success in bringing into cooperation against the saloon men with 
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rio denominational affiliations as well as Roman Catholics, Jews, 
and members of the various Protestant denominations. It is 
omnipartisan, working in and through all political parties to 
accomplish its purposes, but neither affiliating with nor opposing 
any political party as such. 

By proper organization it seeks to make the anti-saloon senti- 
ment within all parties available at their respective primaries 
and caucuses, to secure the nomination of such persons as are 
opposed to the saloon. It asks no citizen to do violence to any 
political conviction, nor to be disloyal to any candidate of his 
party who, if elected, will not, in the performance of his official 
duties, come into touch with the enactment or enforcement of 
liquor laws. It does, however, ask all good citizens to unite, re- 
gardless of party, to secure the defeat of avowed or known friends 
of the liquor traffic when nominated by any party for any office 
carrying among its duties the enactment or the enforcement of 
the criminal laws of the State or nation. Desiring the coopera- 
tion of all persons willing to assist in the suppression of the sa- 
loon, the League, while reserving the right to circulate the total- 
abstinence pledge at its option, does not insist upon the pledge 
as a condition of membership. The most important department 
of the work of the League is that of agitation. This work is 
promoted in the usual manner through the pulpit, platform, and 
press. Profiting by the lamentable experience of some of the 
older temperance organizations, great care is taken in the choice 
of its speakers; only persons of ability and high character are 
employed. The Anti-Saloon Sunday has proved to be a most 
valuable factor in the agitation work of the League. It is a day 
set apart when the field secretaries and other chosen representa- 
tives present methods and report progress in all the churches of 
the locality at one of the regular services of the day. 

The second department of the work is the Legislative. This 
department works locally to secure the nomination and election 
of proper men for municipal offices. Its work in the State 
organization is to secure the nomination and election of 
men to the Legislature who are opposed to the saloon. A 
careful record is kept of the votes in both branches of the State 
Legislature upon temperance questions, and it becomes the duty 
of the League to stand by those members who have shown 
themselves friendly to the temperance cause, and to prevent, if 
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possible, the renomination and reelection of those who are un- 
friendly to it. 

The third department of the League work is that of Law En- 
forcement. It seeks to do this work through the regular au- 
thorities, and very rarely engages in private prosecution. It 
aims to focus such a current of public sentiment upon the 
officials as will stimulate the honorable men among them to high 
endeavor, and will retire to private life any person who willfully 
neglects his official duty. 

The fourth department is that of Finance. The League is 
organized upon the basis of strict business routine. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions of its friends, and has no 
membership fee nor assessment. The system is a monthly sub- 
scription renewable year by year at the option of the subscriber. 
The money is collected quarterly, usually by a local collector, 
who forwards the same to the District Superintendent. The 
money collected is to be used for the needs of the District 
League, to maintain headquarters, secure the employment of 
salaried workers, pay for printing and other incidentals, and to 
push vigorously the work of the League. 

Recently the Springfield, Ill., Ministerial Association, after 
indorsing the Anti-Saloon League, adopted the following 
resolutions : 

“Resolved, That we concur with the superintendent in his 
conception of the League as a mere agency, having no existence 
apart from its constituent bodies and able to accomplish results 
only in proportion to the means furnished and cooperation ex- 
tended ; and that we agree with him that its work is part of the 
legitimate work of the churches, deserving of their cordial sup- 
port as a practical effort to mass the moral forces of all the ac- 
complishment of tangible results ; 

“That we pledge ourselves to an earnest and sutained effort 
to demonstrate to our several congregations the merits and needs 
of the League, and hereby call upon the pastors of the State, 
irrespective of denomination or party, not only to admit the 
League representatives to their pulpits, but to unite with us in 
impressing upon the people of the State that the League is an 
agent, but not a substitute; that it can do nothing unless they 
are in and back of it; that its success means the advancement of 
the cause of temperance and civie righteousness; that money 
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given it is wisely invested ; that, if support is freely given its em- 
ployees can put all their time into actual work and be more 
effective; that the organization will enable us to successfully 
cope with the organized saloon.” 

The American Anti-Saloon League, although but six years 
organized, now covers thirty-eight States and Territories. It 
federates more than two hundred and fifty church and temper- 
ance organizations of State or national size. It employs more 
than two hundred persons to carry on its work. Its history re- 
veals a growth not paralleled by any other temperance organiza- 
tior. It is neither denominational nor partisan, and hence 
meets with a large measure of success in federating the churches 
and in unifying the temperance forces against the saloon. 
While it asks for no legislation in advance of public sentiment, 
it seeks to educate and foster such a public sentiment as will 
demand the suppression of the beverage sale of intoxicating 
liquors. It is not a substitute for any other organization, but 
an agency, having no existence apart from its constituent bodies 
and able to accomplish results only in proportion to the means 
furnished and the cooperation extended. It merits the generous 
gifts of public-spirited and patriotic friends, that it may keep 
pace with its constantly enlarging needs. It is a terror to evil- 
doers, and should be loved by good men for the enemies it 
has made. 


THE GREATNESS OF PREACHING. 

In pages from which a warmth strikes up into the reader’s 
face as from a bed of live coals, Dr. A. J. Lyman sets forth his 
conception of the glory of the minister’s calling—a conception 
which is glowingly vital, vivid, and splendid, yet soberly justi- 
fiable, rational, and sane. Up from terrace to terrace he takes 
his brother ministers with him to heights where they behold 
their divine calling so transfigured before them that its very 
garments are white and glistering, and they are enamored of its 
beauty though awed and humbled at its majesty. So significant, 
original, noble, and helpful is his message that one wishes it 
might go to every preacher of Christ’s Gospel in the world. A 
sense of duty impels us to send some of its meaning to the 
farthest limits of our constituency, scattered over all the earth, 
to the end that some thousands of the captains of the Lord’s 
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hosts may catch in our pages some stiuins from the inspiriting 
bugles which stir the soul, and give a swifter rhythm to the 
blood, of the sensitive reader of Dr. Lyman’s Preaching in the 
New Age. We are helped to feel that his conception of the 
greatness of preaching is a true one by perceiving that it is a 
burning verity to the author’s own soul. And our sense of its 
correctness and reality is further intensified by feeling the 
businesslike push of a practical purpose which prods us from 
first to last. In the glory of such a conception it is indeed, as 
he says, a thrilling thing to preach, or even to try to preach and 
seem to fail. Some glimpses of this conception may now be 
given. Standing midway between Christ and the people, the 
minister is to be true to the one and fair to the other, while “the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus” pervades them all, first 
from Christ to His minister, then from that minister to men. 
In the one direction the minister sees Jesus. With the mind’s 
eye, illuminated by the Holy Spirit, he beholds “that dear 
Syrian face ;” he hears Christ’s voice again on the air, and feels 
His touch upon his soul. The first and preeminent condition 
of the minister’s power is that the mind which was in Christ be 
in him, that he acquire Christ’s way of looking at God, the world, 
the soul, that something of Paul’s experience be his, “Not I, 
but Christ in me.” He is to be Christ’s organ of speech to living 
men. He must strive with a great striving to winnow his soul 
free of what would obstruct the natural play through him of 
the mind of his Lord. He must discipline his body, brain, and 
spirit until he finds himself one glowing unit of force, not all 
unready for the Master’s hand. He must train his manhood in 
its entirety into one finished organ of expression, so that the 
Lord Himself, in the mystery of His indwelling, may use him 
as the humble exponent of His Spirit speaking to men. 

But the minister must guard against being too subjective, as 
we are all apt to be at first, as if with eyeballs rolled up and 
turned inward upon the memorandum in our own brain. He 
must keep himself aware of his audience and be absorbed in it. 
He must adjust his message to its practical errand, “just as the 
expert fisherman adjusts his theory and method of fishing to the 
particular features of the stream, of the pool, the underbrush, 
the state of the weather, the exigencies of the hour, the kind of 
fish he is fishing for at the moment.” Questions like these, says 
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Dr. Lyman, then arise: “My congregation—who are they? What 

are’ they thinking about? How do their thoughts go? What 

do they need? What do they think they need? What will come 
; home to old John Smith down there in the pew, and at the same 
time strike fire from old John Smith’s son just back from 
college? To help himself to realize and understand his audience, 
the preacher in imagination leaves his pulpit,sits in the pew, and 
{ listens to himself. How queer and sad the impression he re- 
ceives! How unadapted, ineffectual, and dull the sermon seems ! 
He perceives that he has made his sermon altogether too subjec- 
tive. Then he clenches his will and wrings his soul in the deter- 
mined endeavor to make sermons that will ¢e// in the brains of 
these people even though they are fagged with the week’s work. 
What will arrest them? What will move? What will win? What 
will reach and command them ?... Then the ministerwill be will- 








ing to leave his own preferred intellectual palaces and waive his 
selfish luxuries of style in order to pour his soul into molds of 
thought and expression, matching with the people yonder, in 
the burning urgency of his passion to save them. . . . Without 
this keeping in close touch with the real humanity before him, 
the preacher’s spiritual intensities may go over the heads of 
actual men and women. He may grow so flamingly intense and 
subjectively lifted up and oblivious as even to lessen his fellow- 
ship with what the congregation is really thinking about and 
feeling. He may be so keyed up and spiritually exalted that, 
without knowing it, he becomes unpractical, unnatural, stilted, 
overstrained. Through all this there may play also a latent 
spiritual pride. (O, the subtlety of this liability!) The 
corrective against this peril of high spiritual passion is a certain 
self-denial by which the minister comes down from his high 
places, takes the distilled essence of his own spiritual excite- 
ment, and pours it into the flasks of everyday commonplace 
sympathies and modes of speech caught up from the people. By 
this self-sacrifice for his people’s sake he flashes into his finest 
power. He sinks himself out of sight in order that men may 
be made to feel themselves not spectators of a human perform- 
ance but listeners to a divine message. Yet in this sinking of 
self there is no mechanical self-abasement or effort to be other 
than himself. He simply forgets himself. He is hurrying with 
Christ’s torch to men’s dark homes, and he is too eager about the 
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torch to think or care what his own pose is. His inward urge, 
his insatiable desire, is to touch the people in front of him and 
the age around him.” The minister is thus, says Dr. Lyman, 
“protected from many of the worst dangers of our calling, which 
have been sources of weakness to the ministry and of discredit 
to the Church. He is protected against mawkishness, against 
fanaticism, against vainglory and spiritual pride, against 
scholasticism, against demagogism under the mask of evan- 
gelistic zeal, against exoteric pietism. On the contrary, he is 
reasonable, sympathetic, truae—a sensible, healthy-minded com- 
rade. He is of the people, as his Master was. But with it all 
he is a man on fire with that unmatched passion of his calling 
from which sprang the old fervid words, so long ago written 
down by a master hand—‘As though God were entreating by us, 
we beseech you, on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.’ ” 

Hugh Price Hughes once said in a sermon: “It is an awful 
thing for me to reflect that I stand to-day, as it were, in the 
place of Christ to you—not because He is absent, but because 
He is here. He does not speak for Himself; He speaks through 
my lips to you. The appeal to which you are listening now is 
Christ’s appeal to those whom He has never left.” 

The preacher in right relation with his Lord, his subject, and 
his hearers—mastered by his Master, master of his theme, and 
mastering his audience—will find himself in the focus of kin- 
dling and thrilling radiations which conspire to make for joyous 
power. It is a vital necessity, says this expositor of preaching 
in the new age, that preaching should possess this undertone of 
living joy. The minister must, in the deepest sense of the word, 
be happy in his preaching, not thinking about being happy, but 
really happy, exhilarated, buoyant, incandescent, joyous. “The 
Gospel is good news. Preaching must be genial. You say you 
are to preach Calvary. True. And in the holy pathos of its 
reproduction of the spirit of the Cross lies the power of the pul- 
pit. But even that Cross stands in the light. It is held up by 
God’s hand between the gladness of the Nativity and the glory 
of the Resurrection. ‘Who for the joy that was set before Him 
endured the Cross.’ The spirit of the true Christian preacher is 
not that ‘forlornly brave’ altruism, which in our time is the most 
nobly pathetic substitute for the Gospel, yet with the real Gos- 
pel left out. The pathos of sympathy indeed dwells with the 
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Christian preacher, but also the high and holy exultation of 
energetic spiritual rescue.” 

Nowhere is Dr. Lyman’s conception of the greatness of 
preaching more glowingly presented than in the lecture on “The 
Preacher Preparing His Sermon,” which makes the minister’s 
study seem a place of secret interview with God, a holy shrine 
and sanctuary. Several things must be borne in mind while 
preparing for the pulpit. One is that sincerity and sympathy 
must be manifest in the sermon from start to finish. “Treat 
your congregation as a company of friends, and so disarm it of 
any latent critical antagonism.” Another is that our preaching 
must give the impression of the presence of the Living God in 
it, so that the people shall see and feel not us, but Him. The 
force of the sermon should be progressive and cumulative, cul- 
minating in the closing third. Here art and self are forgotten. 
The great message is all. The close may have varied inflections 
of thought and manner and diction. “But whatever the mental 
modulation may be, this closing strain must glow throughout 
with a living and constant fire. A living fellowship pulsates 
through the preacher, between Him whom he speaks for and 
them whom he speaks to. Christ and the people are brought 
face to face. Our lecturer emphasizes the importance of the 
minister’s preparing his feelings as well as his thoughts, his 
mood as well as his arguments, realizing and experiencing in his 
soul beforehand, in the privacy of his study before God, the 
mood which befits the public hour and the moment of address, 
and especially the closing climax of his message and appeal. 
The minister in his study attaining this full preparedness of 
mind and heart is thus portrayed: 

I see the preacher turning into that sacred final strain. In preparing 
the sermon up to this point, he has endeavored to hew to the line. He has 
opened the word of God. He has filled clear paragraphs with his own 
freshest thought. Following a plain track, he has pushed right on, not 
dallying upon side issues but crowding forward swiftly with an orderly 
symmetry of plan. He has sought truth and grace. And then he pictures 
to himself the people massed before him. Then it is that the greatness 
of the coming moment, the glory of preaching, humbles him. There 
sweeps into his view, like some great gleaming orb, the higher sense of his 
calling—the beauty of the soul, the vision of the Lord—and he calls to 
himself, as if saying, ‘‘Have I been preaching? Nay, I have been but 
standing on the threshold and in the vestibule of my privilege. Now I 
will preach, ere these my people go.” Learning lays aside its aira of 
superiority, and logic puts on the robes of manly entreaty. Everything in 
80 
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the preacher’s mind becomes alive and crowds up toward the production of 
one final impression. ‘Then ensues, by the grace of God, even in the quiet- 
ness of solitary preparation, that wonderful synthesis between message, 
speaker, and hearer, each at its best, which is the unique glory of our call- 
ing. A new spirit sweeps over the man, not only when he preaches, but 
as he prepares to preach. He becomes simpler, his words are straighter. 
He feels himself as in the presence of the King, and his brethren, the 
King’s sons, who may not know their birthright, are also before him. He 
must tell them of their heritage; he must, if he may, embody something 
of the nobleness of that heritage. So he prepares and completes his ser- 
mon; not in monotone, even of intensity, but with homely, living phrase, 
perhaps, or with burst of metaphor, touch of pathos, flash of passion, or 
with illumined spiritual intuition, or in a clear calmness of the rational 
soul. With any or all of these modulations of the mind, as God has en- 
dowed him, and with the wonderful chivalry of Christ's fellowship suf- 
fusing all, unifying all, so he will prepare to speak, as well as speak. So 
he will stand, when the public moment comes, a man among his fellows, 
yet with the entire manhood of him made vocal and set to the keynote of 
the Cross—himself the living incarnation of Christ’s Gospel in the form 
best suited to the time and place. What is his preaching like? It is like 
a man’s talk with his friend concerning their Best Friend. What is it 
like? It is not altogether unlike Christ’s Calvary and Resurrection. 
Blessed be God, it is preaching to seve, preaching that will save, by 
Christ's power and in Christ's name. 


After wise and helpful counsels concerning the preparation of 
mind and soul, thought and feeling, two or three simple practi- 
cal hints, which bear the brand of experience, are given: 


See that the right physical conditions exist. Go to bed early Saturday 
night. No late dinners out, no fascinating and enchanting social calls 
Saturday night, no exhausting professional duty, no midnight study. Take 
a lesson from the oarsman. Come to Sunday morning rested and fresh. 
Then, a cool bath, a light breakfast, a brisk, short walk, or ten minutes 
with dumbells and clubs, and you are “in condition.” Do not “fuss” about 
the sermon. Glance at the notes, perhaps; but do not “work” over them. 
You will have help. Christ cares more than you do that you preach well. 
One more suggestion: Go alone for a half hour before preaching and devote 
that half hour to naming over your people, in a keen, kind way, one by 
one. That, and a gentle up-look at the Christ for whom and with whom 
you are to speak—and you are ready. For a man may, with a certain 
serenity and almost gayety of trust, approach even the supreme effort of 
his life, for the psychology which underlies this is the law of God in the 
soul, the truth of the indwelling Spirit, the relation of conscious human 
power to the inspirations from on high. Then go into the pulpit strung, 
but simple, determined to do your best as a soul-wrestler, a life-saver. 

Preach in love. Preach to save. The thing to maintain is spiritual 
chivalry. 


In this writing, partly in his words and partly in our own, we 
have sought to make these pages reflect some gleams of the 


brightness of a manly, robust, and chivalrous preacher’s con- 
ception of the greatness and glory of preaching. 
























The Arend. 


THE ARENA. 


THE BUBONIC PLAGUE IN CHINA A MENACE TO THE WORLD. 

For six years I have been living under the shadow of the black 
plague. I have watched it spread its somber wings over this region 
like a bird of prey. I have seen the twilight deepen into starless 
night. In the early years a majority of the cases that received 
prompt and intelligent attention recovered. There were several 
simple remedies that were more or less effective. Year by year the 
form of the scourge has become more fatal. Now the news that any- 
one has the plague is almost equivalent in sadness to the word that 
he is dead. Foreign physicians are apparently no more successful in 
its treatment than native quacks, or even necromancers. This 
terrible fatality is not confined to the interior regions of these 
southern provinces of China. Nor are we dependent entirely upon 
uncollated guesses, and limited personal observations of individuals, 
from which to draw our inferences. Look at the official statistics 
of the plague in the British colony of Hongkong for this season up 
to June 24, 1902: 





Number Number Per cent 

of cases. of deaths. of deaths 

GD sicseucsr eu 1,386 1,348 NT% 
Other Asiatics......... 46 32 70 

PNUD es ceascusces 24 9 37% 

ns oe. ae 1,389 951% 


These figures tell their own story. Even in Hongkong, where the 
British government has been exerting itself to the utmost for ten 
years to discover a remedy, and to fight this fell destroyer with the 
best sanitary measures, the chances of life for a Chinese stricken 
with the bubonic plague are as one to thirty-seven against him. 
Other Asiatics have a much lower death rate, because, as a rule, they 
are well-to-do business men, better fed and more promptly cared for; 
while Europeans have a probability of recovery nearly as one to 
three in their favor, for much the same reasons, only more so. But 
why has the government of Hongkong had such poor success in this 
ten years’ fight? It surely has not been because of indifference. No 
effort has been spared to stamp it out. It has been too serious a 
menace to trade to permit of carelessness. Commerce is the sole ex- 
euse for the existence of the colony, and whatever injures this no 
British official can afford to treat with indifference. Nor has there 
been any lack of the best medical skill. These physicians of the 
government are picked men, trained by many years of practical ex- 
perience in the Far East. What is the matter? Look at your map of 
South China. See how close Hongkong lies to Canton, and all that 
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vast populous valley whence this modern visitation of the scourge 
of Asia and of the world issued forth upon its fatal crusade. As 
fast as the medical officer cleans up the British emporium of the Far 
East, a fresh consignment of the plague poison is shipped in from 
the adjoining province. It is impossible to maintain an effective 
quarantine unless communication with the mainland is cut off en- 
tirely, and that would mean financial ruin to Hongkong. We may 
take it for granted that as long as the plague is rampant in the 
hinterland the foreign settlement will fight it in vain. The best that 
can be done is to reduce the number of cases. To stamp it out will 
be impossible. But if the small though populous island of Victoria 
off the coast of China cannot be kept free of this penetrating and 
deadly poison by all the skill and zeal of modern science, how about 
the hundreds of larger islands but five hundred miles away that now 
float the stars and stripes? In Manila alone there are fifty thousand 
Chinese, mostly traders, who handle goods from their native land in 
great quantities. How will it be possible to quarantine this im- 
mense archipelago against its big next-door neighbor that reeks in 
its own filth and generates plague poison as a Florida swamp breeds 
insects? Japan is making a noble fight against the dread monster, 
but in Formosa hundreds have died this year, and there is no ap- 
parent abatement in spite of modern methods scientifically applied 
by skilled Japanese medical officers. The trade between Formosa 
and the plague-infected district of Amoy is so constant and large 
that quarantine measures are as ineffective as they have been in 
Hongkong. The other islands of Japan have thus far succeeded 
tolerably well in preventing a spread of the disease, but how long 
will it be possible to keep it up if Shanghai becomes infected as 
Hongkong has been? The reason Shanghai has so far escaped is 
that the plague has not yet reached the Yang-tse valley. It is travel- 
ing steadily up the coast. It is slower to go overland than by water, 
but its march is resistless, and its final onslaught upon the defense- 
less inhabitants of that most populous country in the world will be 
overwhelming. One shudders to contemplate the havoc that this 
mysterious enemy of mankind will make among the two hundred 
millions of human beings that are crowded upon the vast plain of 
central China. This is no imaginary picture. I have watched the 
sable procession pass by, moving year by year farther north. It 
reached Foochow several years ago, but not in its most virulent 
form, and for commercial reasons it was kept quiet. This summer 
Foochow is known as an “infected port,” and the natives claim that 
there have been at least thirty thousand deaths of plague among its 
million inhabitants. In a few years it will certainly reach Ningpo, 
the port of the only intervening province of Chekiang, and from 
there Shanghai will be at its mercy. When that day comes what 
system of quarantine will be effective to save Japan and America and 
all European countries from an experience of this most mysterious 
and fatal disease the world has ever known? Europeans in Asia are 
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comparatively free from it because they live in the best sanitary con- 
ditions, but let it get a hold in the slums of our cities and the havoc 
would be only less than it is among the Chinese themselves. A re- 
cent cablegram tells of a vessel arriving at Marseilles from the Far 
East with fifteen cases of the plague on board. Another ship from 
China arrived at San Diego, California, with eight plague patients, 
and five had died on the voyage. These are only two straws, but the 
air will be full of them, and the breeze will become a hurricane in a 
few more years, if China is allowed to continue to concoct death 
potions for all the world. Suppose the Western countries do suc- 
ceed by most rigid methods in preventing a general spread of the 
epidemic in their ports, can the world afford to be kept on the rack 
of fear and suspicion year after year? Can commerce afford to be 
strangled by these constant quarantines and limitations to a free 
trade? The cost of a “yellow-fever scare” in America in stoppage of 
trade alone always ran up into many millions. Imagine such a scare 
as the chronic state of all nations having dealings with China, spread 
it through twelve months in the year, drag it out for a decade or 
longer, and then answer the question, Has the outside world any in- 
terest in the present plague-polluted condition of southern China? 

Is there any hope of the government of China intelligently grap- 
pling with the problem? After six years of careful attention, I have 
yet to hear of a single Chinese official in the interior instituting any 
method jntelligent or otherwise to alleviate the ravages of the 
plague, except the offering of sacrifices to idols. They do not know 
what to do even were they enterprising enough to want to do some- 
thing. The present magistrate of this county is the most active and 
efficient officer we have ever had here in my residence of eleven 
years. He is a man of no mean intelligence, too. But he recently 
showed me how he had exchanged the foreign lamps in his yamen 
for peanut oil native saucers because he was told that kerosene 
caused the plague! A moment’s reflection and a very little informa- 
tion would have told him that as the kerosene came from America, 
where the plague was unknown, his theory was a delusion. There is 
no hope whatever that the existing Chinese government will take the 
initiative in fighting this monster; and there is, if possible, still less 
ground to believe that any efforts the native officials could make 
would be any improvement upon their present inactivity. Indeed, 
it is more likely they would make the situation worse than better. | 
acknowledge that even though they had the will and the necessary 
knowledge the difficulties from the people would be very great. For 
example, the street that runs past our compound in Hinghua City is 
drained by a covered gutter; the flagstones are far enough apart to 
allow the surface water to run in. The drain is ample for any rain, 
but even a heavy shower floods part of the street for hours because 
our neighbor, a powerful literary graduate, will not clean out the 
part of the drain that runs in front of his house, nor will he permit 
anyone else to do it for him, because of a widespread superstition that 
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to remove that mass of filth would bring him ill luck. Only a strong 
government could clean up China. 

But since something ought to be done by the foreign Powers to 
protect themselves, it follows that something can be done. If the 
world could send fifty thousand troops to rescue a few hundred 
foreigners in imminent danger of their lives in Peking during the 
summer of 1900, it is hardly reasonable to claim that these Powers 
cannot interfere in a matter that is a menace to the whole world 
It is plain that foreign knowledge and enterprise must be requi- 
sitioned if any effective measures are taken. Any sanitary de- 
partment organized in China by the government must be officered by 
foreigners. As the Chinese authorities show no disposition to take 
the initiative, the foreign governments should do it for them. 
America is the country best situated to originate such a scheme. 
The government at Washington is now popular at Peking. America’s 
new possessions are nearest to the plague-infected provinces. Japan 
would make a good second, and her personal interests in the matter 
are first among the Powers. British interests are also deeply in- 
volved. With the ready indorsement that Japan and England would 
surely give, America could easily secure the cooperation of all the 
Powers in bringing before China the proposition that in each of the 
infected provinces a Sanitary Department be immediately organized 
by the government of China under foreign supervision, with ample 
funds at its command, whose special business it should be to fight 
the bubonic plague. When the infected area enlarges to other prov- 
inces the new department should be extended to that territory. Such 
a proposition is so manifestly reasonable and friendly that it could 
hardly encounter any serious opposition; but if it does, then the 
Powers should bring to bear upon Chinese authorities whatever pres- 
sure is necessary to accomplish their purpose. Such a department 
should be as far as possible officered by medical men with consider- 
able experience of China and her people. The work would at best en- 
counter many difficulties, but these would be multiplied by official 
ignorance of the peculiarities of the people. The work would require 
tact as well as firmness. However, the medical missionaries and 
physicians in the ports of South China furnish ample material from 
which to select capable and experienced men for this important and 
difficult task. What could a sanitary department of government ac- 
complish under such adverse conditions as exist in this the dirtiest, 
densest population on the globe? I own the task is Herculean. To 
carry it out as in a Western country is altogether impossible; every 
city and town would have to be rebuilt in order to do that. But any- 
thing is better than nothing. For example, it is now almost im- 
possible for the people in the interior to buy disinfectants; and 
when they do they are ignorant of how to use them. Good disin- 
fectants, at cost prices, sold everywhere, with full instructions as to 
their use, would be a very great step and save many lives. But if 
left to private enterprise it will never be done. Plague hospitals 
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could be established, patients isolated, infected houses cleansed, and 
the horror of helplessness in the face of this monster might be alle- 
viated, if not removed. This plan would make it possible for China 
to profit by the investigations, experiments, and discoveries of the 
eminent scientists that are at work under the governments of other 
countries seeking a remedy for this terror of the nations. In India 
tens of thousands of the people are being inoculated, and it is 
claimed to be partially effective in preventing attacks of the disease. 
In Formosa the Japanese medical officer has inoculated seven thou- 
sand in one city. But it is not possible for our medical men here, 
only one hundred and fifty miles away, to secure one drop of this 
serum, nor do they know how to use it. Whether or not this method 
is an acknowledged success is not the question. The point I wish 
especially to emphasize is that, whatever success may be achieved 
elsewhere in dealing with this pestilence, without a government 
sanitary department, the Chinese will not be able to avail them- 
selves of it to any extent. Private enterprise cannot meet the case 
at all. This is true in all countries, and more so in China than in 
any other, because of the backward conditions existing here. The 
world has passed the time when any civilized nation can live unto 
itself. Only a Cain can sneeringly ask, “Am I my brother's keeper?” 
China cannot say, “These are my people; it is my business. Hands 
off!” In the Federation of the World let the Parliament of Man in 
solemn session assembled declare, The condition of China is a nui- 
sance that should be abated. Both philanthropy and the instinct of 
self-preservation call loudly for immediate, united, effective action 
by the Powers to bring China into line with all the rest of the world 
in fighting their common foe, the bubonic plague. 
WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 
Hinghua, Fuhkien Province, China. 


“ AGNOSTICISM AT THE GRAVE.” 


Some time ago a very interesting article on the above subject 
appeared in the Review. Much as I dislike George Eliot in many 
aspects of her life, faith, and action, I think injustice has been done 
the men of eminence whose names are used in connection with her 
death. These men, Darwin, Mill, and Spencer, are classed among 
the unbelievers. I think they would deny this charge. Mill took a 
very dangerous stand in many things pertaining to religion. But 
why? Because of the blue, stiff Calvinism which prevailed in his 
day. He and Darwin and doubtless Spencer grew disgusted at the 
unwisdom and lack of charity and of Christlikeness found in the 
Church. It was not disbelief in Christian character that drove them 
away from the historic Church, but disbelief in their dogmatic 
theology in the face of scientific findings which afterward were 
accepted by Christian thinkers. 

The supposed speech at the grave is wholly fiction, and would not 
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be sanctioned by these men of science. They are not theologians, 
and do not treat of death and God from the standpoint of revealed 
religion, but from the view-point of man without a revelation. They 
are philosophers, not theologians, and they treat life and death and 
God from the view-point of science and human knowledge, not from 
the position of revelation, as they might have done. It is a good 
thing to know just how far man can go in thought and discovery 
without a revelation from God as we have. Without revelation death 
is gloomy and awful as friends slip away from us. It is a “painful 
resignation to the unknown” to him who has no word from the other 
world. The fact of a personal God is gained through revelation, not 
through philosophical or scientific reflection. Even an orthodox 
Christian without a revelation cannot go any farther in his knowl- 
edge of God than these men in question. All any man can say of 
God without the Bible is that there is “a Supreme Intelligence,” 
“an Inscrutable Secret,” he is “the Unconditioned and Unknown,” 
“the Unseen Reality,” “the Insolvable Mystery.” 

These men treat God and immortality as philosophy, not as re- 
ligion. Not that they antagonize religious faith, but that their voca- 
tion in life is philosophy. We may look upon reality from many 
points: metaphysics looks at reality from the standpoint of knowl- 
edge; wsthetics from the esthetic consciousness; ethics from the 
moral consciousness; religion from the consciousness we gain from 
relation to God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. These men view life 
and reality from the standpoint of human knowledge. This may be 
right, but it is not the whole truth. What is confessedly the Un- 
knowable becomes to the faithful the Father, God, the King of kings. 
This Hidden Force takes on the form of personality; he is a personal 
God. What is Supreme Intelligence to the philosopher from the 
view-point of his intellect alone becomes Supreme Love when he 
lives in the realm of revelation. It is not mockery that a Protestant 
clergyman should be called to perform the last rite over the grave 
of the lamented woman; it shows wisdom and faith in God. These 
men have never professed, so far as I know, that they were sup- 
planter: of the ministers of God. Rather do they consider themselves 
colaborers with all workers in the field of knowledge. And the 
quoted statements of Tyndall and Huxley and Spencer and Darwin 
but prove that they are friends, not enemies, of religion. The latter 
part of the paper contradicts the first part. No agnostic would utter 
such Christian sentiments as quoted. 

We may wish that these men mentioned might have entered more 
into the spirit of experimental religion and have lent a stronger 
influence for the cause of righteousness. In the life of Darwin we 
read a confession of this great scientist how that in earlier years he 
loved poetry and music and literature; but in after years through 
disuse of these faculties and consecrating his time and energy upon 
deducing the principles of science to establish his theory of evolution 
his mind became atrophied, and poetry and literature and music 
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became distasteful to him. This explains much in his life and sounds 

a warning to the ambitious not to neglect the simple faith of child- 

hood, but to keep burning on the altars of the soul the fire of God’s 

Spirit. VERNON WApbDE WAGAR. 
Lorain, O. 


ST. PAUL ON THE SPIRITUAL BODY. 

THERE is a great deal of freshness, vivacity, and beauty in the 
article on “Philosophy of the Resurrection,” by Dr. Lance, in the 
March, 1902, number of the Methodist Review. If we were shut up 
to the expectation that matter in any form was to be found in the 
resurrection body, then probably the theory set forth by the doctor 
would be more easily tenable than any one of the various theories 
held. But if I understand the apostle Paul correctly he affirms 
unequivocally and unmistakably that only the spiritual part of man 
shall survive the tomb. “It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body.” No wider contrast exists in the universe than is 
found between the natural (or material) and the spiritual; they 
hold no feature or attribute in common. If, then, the body raised 
is to be spiritual, the natural (or material) is to be completely 
eliminated from the problem, and it becomes a subject of entirely 
indifferent importance what becomes of the matter we have used 
during our earthly pilgrimage, or what may remain in the body with 
which we are invested at death. Paul declares, “There is a spiritual 
body;” and although we have never seen it, and are unable to de- 
scribe it, he knew what he was saying when he affirmed its existence, 
and declared that it should be resurrected. Doubtless it is this 
which has all along our earthly career assumed and assimilated, or 
perhaps, to speak more accurately, arranged, the atoms of matter in 
our frame. It is this which has given identity and individuality 
to our material body, and not the silica or iron, the phosphorus or 
carbon which may be discoverd by the chemist. Such a body was 
Christ’s when he rose from the tomb, and although he once ate 
befcre his disciples it was not because he had need of food, but for 
purposes of identification. Though he showed them his hands and 
his feet, he had just previously passed through the door, it being 
shut. Hence there were but ten appearances during the forty days, 
in which he assumed matter for the purpose of confirming their 
faith; as the angels which appeared to Abraham assumed matter 
and eat and drank before him, yet needed neither food nor material 
form save for the achievement of their errand of mercy and favor 
to the patriarch, and of destruction to the cities of the plain. Paul’s 
statement entirely obviates all cavils of infidelity, simplifies the 
mystery of the resurrection, renders easier our faith, and clarifies 
our conceptions of the hereafter; while at the same time elevating 
the possibilities of the glorified body. To stand with Paul on this 
question is at least safe. Henry G. BILBIE. 
Owatonna, Minn. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


PAUL’S DESCRIPTION OF CHURCH ADMINISTRATORS—Tirvs i, 5-9. 

THE prologue to Paul's letter to Titus, as shown in the January 
number of the Review, was striking and instructive. It is an in- 
stance of the apostle’s adaptation of his introduction to the subject 
or the person with whom he is communicating. It has been shown, 
in our study of the prologues of his epistles, that each one of them 
is in striking harmony with the conditions under which he writes 
and the purpose he has in view. We have in this passage, first, the 
mission committed to Titus. The purpose is given in the fifth verse, 
“For this cause, I left you in Crete.” This implies that Paul had 
been in Crete with Titus and had left him there to correct any mat- 
ters which had been left unattended to by himself—‘In order that 
thou shouldst set in order the things that were wanting.” Paul 
had not completed the work; and, as his custom was, he left it to 
others to carry forward. In this case he left it in the charge of 
Titus. 

The fitness of Titus for this charge was in a measure considered 
in the previous number. The apostle then proceeds to set forth 
more specifically the duties of Titus—namely, “To appoint elders in 
every city, as I gave thee charge.” The tense employed in the word 
“appoint” indicates the individual character of each appointment— 
that is, appoint from time to time, as the circumstances seem to de- 
mand. An interesting question of early Church government arises 
here. Who were these elders? Does the word elder refer to age, 
to official rank, or to the character of the service they were to render? 
It appears that “elder” in the sixth verse and “bishop” in the seventh 
verse are convertible terms. One can scarcely think of the apostle 
suggesting two different classes of overseers in the same relation 
and involving the same characteristics. They were subordinate to 
Paul, and probably no more than overseers, whose business it was 
to render an account to him. The language further indicates that 
the power of appointing was vested in St. Paul as an apostle, and 
that, by virtue of his authority, he placed Titus in Crete and con- 
ferred upon him the power to appoint elders as emergencies might 
arise. A similar instance of the exercise of power on Paul’s part 
is mentioned in 2 Tim. ii, 2: “And the things that thou [Timothy] 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” These pas- 
sages show Paul’s authority to appoint elders, and also to commit 
this power to others, as he did in the case of Titus and also of 
Timothy. In the Epistle to the Galatians Paul asserts the inde- 
pendence of the apostleship. This independence is further shown in 
passages like this, where his power is indicated in practical life. 
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Evidently, “the care of all the churches” was upon him. He was an 
apostle and an administrator, to whom others were subordinate. 

Second, we also notice here the character of an elder or bishop. 
The characteristics mentioned are chiefly personal and moral, and 
secondarily intellectual and doctrinal. He is taken evidently from 
the people. The language is, “If any person,” indicating that the 
quality resides not so much in a class as in personal characteristics 
In the Jewish priesthood the priest must necessarily come from the 
priestly class. There is no allusion to such priestly class here 
Consequently, it was his right to select people who had the essential 
characteristics for the office. 

The first characteristic of the elder was that he must be “blame- 
less.” The strict rendering of this is more properly, a man against 
whom no accusation or charges exist or may exist. These charges, 
even if untrue, would be a hindrance to his work, and must be dis 
posed of before he could be appointed. He must, further, be “the 
husband of one wife.” It is needless to remark that this does not 
indicate the necessity of his having been married, but indicates the 
things which must be avoided in this state. He was in a land where 
polygamy prevailed and where divorces were common and a plurality 
of wives was not held in the disrepute in which it is held to-day 
Hence the necessity of warning against it. The idea that the apostle 
is teaching that a presbyter may not marry in case of the death of 
his wife is only a conjectural rendering of this passage. The proper 
rendering seems to be that no person could exercise the office of a 
presbyter who was a polygamist. It has been further held that this 
passage includes the idea that he should not marry one who had been 
divorced. The first meaning given, however, is the natural one. 

“Having children that believe.” It is thought that this means that 
the elder must be a person of years and maturity, not a novice. The 
phrase “having children that believe” indicates that his children are 
grown up, and that, in his own home, he has shown capacity for 
government. It is indicated that Titus should not appoint persons 
who could not govern their own homes, as such persons would not 
be fit administrators of the Church of Christ. 

The next qualification seems to our modern ideas unnecessary— 
namely, “Who are not accused of riot, or unruly.” We would hardly 
think of giving such directions now, because we could not conceive 
of selecting anyone for the office of elder who was riotous or unruly. 
We must consider, however, the turbulence of the time and the age 
in which these things were uttered. 

The apostle proceeds, however, to give other directions—char- 
acteristics of a bishop or elder. 

He next names the characteristic of a bishop as an administrator 
of God’s affairs—a steward of God. He must be “blameless’”—that is, 
without any accusation against him. It is his business to manage 
the affairs of the Church in a way that commends itself to all with 


whom he has to do. He is a steward not only of its spiritual things, 
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but has much to do with its practical affairs, and hence, in all re- 
spects, he must be without accusation. It is to be remembered how 
careful Paul was in the administration of the fund that had been 
committed to him for the poor saints at Jerusalem. This is a very 
important qualification of one that is called to rule. 

The bishop further must not aim to please himself; nor must he 
be self-willed. He must remember that other people have convic- 
tions as well as himself, and he must recognize the rights of each 
one who may be in his charge. Nor must the bishop become angry 
easily. He will endure provocation and exercise self-restraint over 
his temper. Nor is he to be given to wine, nor contentious. The 
word here employed is “striker;” and he is particularly enjoined also 
to be not greedy of money—*“not given to filthy lucre.” He serves the 
Church not for what he can get from it, but for what he can give to 
it. Hence, it is said of the bishop that he must be hospitable, a lover 
of good: not only good people, but good things. He must be sober- 
minded—that is, safe-minded; a person whose intellect works safely 
and soberly; not carried away by excitement, not clouded by preju- 
dice, not distorted by passion. He must be able to decide with abso- 
lute freedom from those influences which are likely to lead him 
astray. Besides this, he must be just, recognizing the rightful 
claims of duty in the sight of God and man. He must be holy. The 
purity of his character must approve itself to the infinite and holy 
God. He must be temperate. This does not mean temperate in the 
sense in which it is commonly used, as applying to the use of strong 
drink—although this is included in it; but, he must be able to exer- 
cise self-control. This means that he must be in action what he 
has already been declared to be in mind. 

The next qualification of a bishop refers rather to doctrine and to 
teaching. He must hold fast the faithful word which is according 
to the teaching—that is, the teaching which he had received from 
God and which was taught by Christ. He is not to invent a doctrine, 
but to remember that this doctrine has already been given, and he 
must hold fast to it and proclaim it. In other words, he must be ac- 
quainted with the truths of the Gospel, so that he may both exhort 
in the “sound doctrine” and “convince the gainsayers.” 

Without entering into a discussion of the exact meaning of the 
terms “elder” and “bishop,” there is here a clear indication of the 
characteristics which should belong to all ministers. This has al- 
ready been summed up in this passage: 1. Personal character. His 
character must be above reproach, blameless. 2. His family relations 
also must be models for others. 3. He should be a person of order. 
He will never be unruly nor riotous himself, nor will he favor it in 
others. 4. He must administer the affairs of the Church blamelessly, 
because he is a steward of God. One cannot fail to recall this idea 
of the stewardship of Christian teachers, so fully expressed in the 
early part of the Epistle to the Corinthians. 5. He must recognize 
the will of others, as well as his own. He must not indulge in anger, 
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nor wine, nor contentiousness, nor must he be a lover of money. 
6. In relation to others he must be hospitable, a lover of all that is 
good, and, in his personal habits, sober and holy and temperate. 
7. He must take heed to his doctrine, not only holding fast the truth 
as it is in Christ, but he must exhort others in the truth and answer 
gainsayers, maintaining the faith in the world through learning and 
argument, through exhortation and life, so that in all things he 
may become not only a teacher of the Church, but a pattern to all. 


REV. F, W. FARRAR, D.D., LATE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 

THE papers in England and America have noted as a matter of 
public interest the death of the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Farrar. Dr. 
Farrar was wcll known on both sides of the Atlantic. It is the 
custom of the Itinerants’ Club to call attention from time to time 
to those who have become eminent as ministers of the Gospel. Dr. 
Farrar was one of the most eminent preachers and writers of his 
age. It was the privilege of the writer of this to hear him on 
different occasions in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, London, 
the church of the House of Commons, of which he was pastor, and 
also in Westminster Abbey, of which he was at the time a canon. 
He was also Archdeacon of Westminster. He is best known as Canon 
Farrar. His transfer to the position of Dean of Canterbury was 
made at a later period in his life. He was an educator in his earlier 
years, and head master of Marlboro College. 

Dr. Farrar was known for his finished scholarship. A list of his 
books has been published, but it has not been noticed that his basal 
scholarship was linguistic, especially in the ancient languages. His 
later works, such as the Life and Work of St. Paul and Life of 
Christ, and works in his lighter vein, such as Darkness and Dawn, 
are best known to the public. In his earlier years, however, he wrote 
a book on Greek syntax, which was exceedingly luminous, and also 
on Language and Languages, which showed profound research and 
keen literary instincts. He also published a set of Greek grammar 
rules, which for simplicity and practicality have been very valuable. 

As a preacher he was clear in style, luminous in thought, and 
felicitous in expression. His sermons differed from Mr. Spurgeon’s 
in that they did not have the deeply evangelistic flavor that belonged 
to the great London preacher to the masses. He was regarded 
as a reformer. At a time when the temperance cause was not as 
highly recognized as it ought to have been in the circles in which 
he moved, he was a champion of temperance. 

Dr. Farrar, in manner, was quiet, yet forcible. He was a man of 
fine personal appearance. He had a broad and high forehead, face 
rather square than round, was of medium height, and, until the later 
period of his life, seemed to enjoy vigorous health. He will long be 
remembered as a happy combination of the literary man, the re- 
former, the Christian preacher, and the Church dignitary. 
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ARCHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


BABEL AND BIBLE. 


“BABEL UND Bisev” is the alliterative and captivating title of a 
small brochure from the pen of Friedrich Delitzsch, professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Berlin. No publication of its 
size—only fifty-two pages, or not more than ten thousand words— 
has attracted in recent years such general attention as this address 
of Professor Delitzsch. It has already passed through a very large 
number of editions, in several styles from the simple paper- 
covered pamphlet to the edition de luxe. It has been sold by the 
tens of thousands in Europe and America. It has been translated 
into other European languages, thus securing a very large number 
of cultivated readers. The substance of the booklet was first de- 
livered January 13, 1902, as a lecture in Berlin, at the Academy of 
Science before the Deutsche Orientalgesellschaft. Among the dis- 
tinguished persons present was the brilliant young emperor of 
Germany. So pleased was his imperial majesty with the address 
that Professor Delitzsch was commanded to repeat it two weeks 
later at the royal castle, before a very select audience. Two of the 
most attentive listeners were the empress and Dr. Dryander, court 
preacher, both we believe, like the emperor himself, very orthodox 
and conservative in matters of religion and theology. The more 
conservative element in the Lutheran churches of Germany was 
pained at the hearty reception of the rationalistic Assyriologist 
at the imperial court, and the liberals were correspondingly elated 
over their new convert. But, alas, how doomed the latter were to 
bitter disappointment! for it now turns out that Professor Delitzsch 
was openly attacked not only by the preacher and the empress, 
but also by the emperor himself. 

The pamphlet is written in Professor Delitzsch’s most brilliant 
and attractive style, and is a concise and graphic presentation of 
the most important results of the explorations in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valleys. It is beautifully illustrated by fifty or more 
cuts and half-tones, representing various phases of ancient Baby- 
lonian life—domestic, religious. and military. In short, it is a 
splendid résumé, in popular style, of the more recent work done 
in Assyrian and Babylonian archeology. We say popular, for though 
written by one of the greatest archeologists of Europe, it is in no 
sense scientific, nor does it claim to be such. This fact helps very 
largely to account for the warm reception with which the brochure 
has been received by the public. But the greatest factor in its 
popularity arises from the fact that the pamphlet bears, as it 
were, the stamp of imperial approval. Had the emperor not at- 
tended the lecture at the Academy of Science, and especially, had 
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he not asked the professor to repeat the same before a court 
audience, it is more than probable that the few erratic utterances 
of Delitzsch would have passed unnoticed into oblivion. Instead 
of that they have called forth an unusual number of replies from 
the leading archeologists of Europe and America. 

Lessing’s criticism upon a certain work of Voltaire is very ap- 
plicable to this pamphlet. When a friend of Lessing insisted that 
the work in question contained many good, as well as many new 
ideas, the great critic replied in his most satirical vein, and said, 
“Yes, I admit both propositions, but the good ideas are not new, 
and the new ones are not good.” So in this booklet, the presenta- 
tion of facts regarding the more recent discoveries in Babylonia and 
Assyria is most pleasingly and excellently done, but the deductions 
therefrom and their religious significance, are crude guesses and 
flippant assertions, purely subjective and unconvincing. So much 
so, that, as far as we know, but very few authorities either in 
Europe or America agree with him, though specialists of all 
schools, such as Barth, Cornill, Hommell, Kittell, Kenig, Kloster- 
mann, Kautzsch, Merx, Noeldeke, Oettli, Strack, Ward, and many 
others, have reviewed the brochure in public addresses, in the 
literary and Church periodicals, as well as in pamphlets. 

No one has criticised the little work on questions which are 
purely Assyriological, except in one or two points, for Delitzsch 
stands high in this field and ranks with such men as Scheil, 
Pinches, Hommell, Hilprecht, and Bezold. The venerable Noeldeke 
well said, at the recent International Congress of Orientalists, when 
the brochure was under discussion: “Outside of purely Assyriolog- 
ical problems, Delitzsch’s judgment is very unreliable.” The Ger- 
man emperor, referring to the discussion after the lecture, says: 
“Unfortunately he abandons the standpoints of the strict historian 
and Assyriologist, going into religious and theological conclusions 
which are quite nebulous. When he came to speak of the New 
Testament it became clear at once that he developed such quite 
divergent views regarding the person of our Saviour that I had to 
express the diametrically opposite view. He does not recognize 
the divinity of Christ, as a deduction therefrom, and asserts that the 
Old Testament contains no revelation about him as the Messiah. 
Here the Assyriologist and the historical investigator ceases and 
the theologian begins.” Had Delitzsch stuck to his specialty, ques- 
tions concerning his poor judgment might not have arisen. 

It was at first thought, and said, that Delitzsch had spoken 
thoughtlessly, without having weighed his words. This theory is 
no longer tenable, for now twelve months after his first declara- 
tions, he comes out in another address more strongly than before. 
Not only does he reiterate his former statements, but he empha- 
sizes them; nay, more, he has gone much farther, for now, he 
openly declares that he does not believe in a personal revelation 
from God. The Old Testament is to him only a fragmentary col- 
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lection of Jewish literature, inferior ethically to the codes of 
Babylon. Moses had nothing to do with the Pentateuch, did not 
even give the Ten Commandments to Israel, all these were in 
Babylonian religious literature ages before Moses’s time. Even 
monotheism, Jehovah worship, and the very name Jehovah, can 
be traced back to Babylonian sources. 

What has been said will show at a glance, that our learned pro- 
fessor seems to disregard the supernatural element in the Hebrew 
Scriptures; if not entirely, he certainly reduces it to a minimum. 
Now let us particularize. According to him the story of creation, 
the fall of man, the flood, the Sabbath, the doctrine of demons, 
devils, angels (good and bad), feasts, and many other things in- 
corporated in the teachings of the Old Testament, are outgrowths 
of Babylonian mythology. Even the Israelites themselves are more 
Babylonian than Hebrew. The twelve tribes were not of Hebrew 
origin, but rather of Canaanitish stock. This last discovery will 
come as a piece of news to most of our readers, for they cannot 
forget that the Israelites neglected no opportunity to disclaim their 
relationship to the Canaanites and to show their hatred for them 
in every way possible. 

To examine the matter more closely, let us see what evidence 
does Delitzsch produce to show that the doctrine of the fall was 
borrowed from Babylonian sources. None whatever, except a small 
tablet now in the museum at Berlin, on which is represented a 
palm tree, and on either side a man and a woman; behind the 
woman is what may be regarded as a serpent. This, we believe, is 
the only thing in Babylonian literature, which can be construed 
as having any reference whatever to the fall of man. There is not 
another picture, not a single line anywhere else in the cuneiform 
inscriptions which even incidentally refers to the fall. And yet 
Professor Delitzsch grows fairly eloquent in speaking of this little 
clay tablet, which he calls “a precious treasure,” and then ex- 
claims with rap* re: “Shall we be astonished, therefore, to learn 
that entire cycles of biblical stories have been suddenly brought 
to light from the darkness of treasure heaps in purer and more 
original forms?” ‘The italics are our own. 

His deductions regarding the Ten Commandments are equally 
baseless and illogical. For it is all but universally agreed that 
nothing has been found in any literature of the ancients approach- 
ing in completeness and ethical quality the Decalogue of the He- 
brews. In the very nature of things all nations had laws regarding 
murder, adultery, theft, etc., but where in all the cuneiform in- 
scriptions do we have anything approaching the fullness, simplicity, 
and ethical grandeur of the Ten Words as given in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, or in the fifth of Deuteronomy? Indeed, it 
would be far easier to duplicate the Ten Commandments from the 
Book of the Dead than from any Babylonian or Assyrian literature 
so far discovered. 
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Equally weak are his assertions regarding the worship and the 
name Jehovah, or more correctly written Yahweh. He asserts that 
the name was known to the Babylonians centuries before the time 
of Moses, and that the Israelites derived their system of Yahweh 
worship, and even the name itself, from the Babylonians. He 
argues this from proper names found on three tablets of the time 
of Hammurabi, the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. His contention is that 
Ja-ah-ve-ilu and Ja-hu-um-ilu should be rendered Yahweh is God. 
He is about the only Assyriologist who has deciphered the tablets 
so as to yield that meaning; even his friend and supporter, Bezold, 
translates the same signs, Ya-pi-ilu. Thus every candid critic will 
have to say that Professor Delitzsch has failed to make a case as 
far as the name Yahweh is concerned, and as this is his chief 
argument to show that the Babylonians worshiped Jehovah cen- 
turies before the time of Moses, his deductions are purely fan- 
tastical and nebulous. 

Professor Delitzsch asserts also that the Israelites were directly 
indebted to the Babylonians for their doctrine of monotheism. He 
attempts to prove this again by a very doubtful etymological de- 
duction, namely, that the Hebrew word Zl, from which Eloah and 
Elohim, the common words for God, are derived, means goal. 
Though there is no consensus of opinion regarding the root mean- 
ing of El, a term applied in some form to God in all Semitic lan- 
guages, yet the very best Hebraists see in the word the idea of 
might or power, Delitzsch, on the other hand, follows Lagarde, who 
derived the word from a verb meaning “to stretch out to” or “to 
reach after:” or to use Lagarde’s own words, “Das Ziel aller 
Menschensucht und alles Menschenstrebens.” Delitzsch expands 
these words, thus: “The ancient Semitic word for God is Zl, and 
its meaning is the goal toward which are directed the eyes of all 
men. . .. This goal the ancient Semitic nomads called ZI, or 
God.” Then follows this wonderful deduction: “And inasmuch 
as there can be in the nature of things only one goal, we find 
among the old Canaanitish races which settled in Babylonia as 
early as 2500 B. C., and to whom Hammurabi himself belonged, 
such beautiful proper names as “God has given,” “God be with 
thee,” “With the help of my God, I go my way.” Now we submit 
whether such bold assertions are any evidence, much less conclusive 
proofs, that the Babylonians were monotheists 2500 B. C. It has 
neither grammar, logic, nor history on its side. 

The discoveries of Babylonia prove most conclusively that the 
Babylonians were polytheists during every period of their history, 
and that monotheism never took a firm root in their religious ideas. 
The legends of creation and the flood are full of polytheism. The 
same is true of the recently discovered code of Hammurabi, that 
enlightened king and mighty conqueror, in whose reign, according 
to Delitzsch, those “beautiful proper names” above mentioned were 
found. 
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Anyone who will take the trouble to read even in a cursory 
way a portion of this most ancient code will see that Hammurabi 
worshiped Anu, Bel, Belit, Ea, Ishtar, Marduk, Nergal, Nintu, 
Shamash, Zamara, Zarpad, etc., etc. It would be easy to cite pas- 
sages in proof of this statement, but let the following brief im- 
precation suffice: Hammurabi says, “And may the great gods of 
heaven and earth, the Anunaki altogether, inflict a curse,” etc. 

The beautiful simplicity and the lofty morality of the Old Tes- 
tament stands out in bold contrast not only with the writings, but 
also with the practices of the Assyrians and Babylonians. And 
how could it be otherwise? The Hebrews had attained to the idea 
of monotheism at the very beginning of their national life; yea, 
before. Abraham left his native Ur, “beyond the river,” where his 
ancestors had “served other gods,” in order that he might have 
a fair chance to worship the one true God and become the founder 
of a new religion, whose chief corner stone was monotheism. Ages 
later Moses brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt in 
order to establish the worship of Jehovah in a purer form than 
the worship of any deity had been before his time by any people. 

Thus, Israel, in ancient times and for many centuries, stood 
high above the surrounding nations in depth and purity of re- 
ligious feeling and teachings, just as Christianity, in our day and 
through the centuries, has towered up high above all forms of 
philosophy and systems of religion, loudly proclaiming to all lost 
humanity, “Jesus! the name high over all.” 

No one will deny the great number of parallelisms in the several 
Semitic religions and literatures. Indeed, it would be exceedingly 
strange if peoples or nations which could trace their origin to one 
original stock, one common cradle and language, would not have 
many laws, ideas, religious as well as civil, which were all but 
identical. The careful student of comparative religions and his- 
tory, however, cannot fail to see that the religious thought of 
Israel was far loftier and purer than that of the other Semitic 
tribes or peoples, near or far. But, though there are many paral- 
lels and points of agreement in the religion of Israel and that of 
Babylonia, as illustrated in the literatures of the two nations, the 
points of divergence are far more numerous. While conceding 
that Hebrew and Babylonian literatures present some very striking 
parallels, we are far from granting that the best that Israel had 
was borrowed from Babylonia, or indeed that the latter possessed 
a purer literature or cherished loftier ethical conceptions than 
the former. 





















Foreign Outlook. 


FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

Fr. Giesebrecht. In a work published in 1901, entitled Dis 
alttestamentliche Schdtzung des Gottesnamens und ihre religious 
geschichtliche Grundlage (The Old Testament Reverence for the 
Name of God, and its Basis in General Religious History), Kénigs- 
berg i. Pr., Thomas & Oppermann, he gives us a novel, interesting, 
and plausible reason for the reverence in which the Jews held the 
name of God. He claims that it is grounded in a view of the 
world entirely different from ours. He first studies the use of 
the word “name” in its application to others than God, and 
reaches the conclusion that names were, with the Hebrews, some- 
thing more than vocal signs by which to distinguish one person 
from another. In many cases the name is identical with the repu- 
tation of the person, and it is often the representative of the 
person himself. A special power was attributed to the name of 
God as distinguished from God himself. The Deuteronomists 
place the name of God into such relationship with sacred places 
as to indicate that in their thought the name has a value inde- 
pendent of God. In the religious language of the time the places 
of worship were designated as places of the name of Jehovah 
Another proof that the name of God was regarded as an entity 
independent of God is found in the fact that the name of Jehovah 
was used as a force apart entirely from God. Giesebrecht holds 
that all attempts to explain the reverence in which the Jews held 
the name of God have overlooked the extraordinary frequency of 
the expression “name of God,” the analogous high estimate of the 
names of individual names, the use of name as equivalent to 
existence, including actual presence, and many other similar 
phenomena. To his mind the universal phenomena in connection 
with the use of names indicates that primitive men regarded the 
name as having a supernatural value—that the name, in the case 
of men at least, is relatively independent of the person who wears 
it; that it is an entity parallel to the human being himself, at once 
representing him and affecting his weal or woe. He finds that 
among Semitic personal names, even when they have a distinctly 
religious character, the real name of God remains in the back- 
ground, and thinks that this custom arose from the fact that in 
the minds of the originators of these names the names of the 
tribal gods were taboo. In Phenician language both the name 
and the face of God are expressions for the designation of a being 
independent of yet subordinate to God. In such passages as Amos 
vi, 10, he thinks the evidence is that the name of the spirits of 
vengeance must remain unmentioned because the mention might 
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easily bring up the spirits themselves. According to all these con- 
siderations he concludes that in the Old Testament the power and 
significance of the name of God is in no sense dependent upon any 
revealed, and therefore secret, designation, but on the contrary it 
is the result of universal human phenomena, Even in the religion 
of the prophets the characteristic of the name of God is that by 
it divine energy is caused to flow. Still, he does not regard the 
old Jewish thought as being that by the mention of the name 
results must mechanically follow; rather does he think that, all 
in all, the Jewish conception of the relation of the name of 
Jehovah to God and to man was ethical. But the difference be- 
tween their view and ours is in the fact that we no longer believe 
in the power of the name as ancient Israel so firmly did. What- 
ever anyone may think of the conclusions reached by Giesebrecht, 
it is clear that he has made a serious attempt to explain the 
striking phenomena connected with the frequent expression, “the 
name of the Lord.” 


Gerhard Bindemann. It has often been remarked that while 
Paul refers justification by faith to the initial reception of the 
sinner into a state of peace, he does not emphasize the need of con- 
stant forgiveness, but rather the possibility and necessity of release 
from the power of sin. Whether this generally accepted view of 
Paul’s representation is correct Bindemann undertakes to examine 
in his Das Gebet um tiigliche Vergebung der Siinden in der 
Heilsverkiindigung Jesu und in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus 
(Prayer for Daily Forgiveness of Sin in the Proclamation of Salva- 
tion, by Jesus and in the Letters of the Apostle Paul), 1902, 
Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann. He holds that Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples, in the Lord’s Prayer, to ask for the forgiveness of their 
sins, although they were already forgiven when they became his 
disciples. He next undertakes to show that Paul and the Pauline 
churches were acquainted with the Lord’s Prayer. He finds evi- 
dence of this in 2 Tim. iv, 18, where some of the phrases are 
strikingly like those of the Lord’s Prayer, and in the “Abba, Father,” 
of Rom. viii, 15, and Gal. iv, 6. Besides, Paul was more or less 
frequently, and at times for comparatively long periods, in personal 
intercourse with the primitive apostles and the church at Jeru- 
salem. It is therefore practically impossible that Paul should not 
have known the Lord’s Prayer. The only question that seems to 
him to remain is whether Paul used that prayer, especially the 
petition, “Forgive us our sins,” as Christ desired it to be used. 
Paul was in the habit of praying for things, and he had a sense 
of his own sinfulness as a present fact, as 1 Cor. xv, 9; 1 Tim. i, 
15f.; and Rom. vii, 14ff. show. How he thought of the method by 
which Christians were to rid themselves of their ever-repeated sins 
is seen in 2 Cor. vii, 1. In this passage the apostle does, indeed, urge 
upon Christians the necessity of cleansing themselves from their 
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sins by which they are rendered unclean in flesh and spirit; but 
it is clear that he does not here refer to the power, but to the guilt 
or consciousness of sin. Hence the cleansing to which he refers is 
the forgiveness of sin. When he adds the exhortation to perfect 
holiness in the fear of God he does not think of the possibility of 
self-sanctification by upright conduct, but rather points out that 
after they are forgiven they must perfect holiness. That is, for 
giveness demands effort to avoid sin. Also the words “Having 
therefore these promises” show how Paul thought the purification 
from sin was to be brought about. For the promises referred to 
are those of vi, 18, where the Fatherhood of God is promised. 
Hence he must have had in mind the Lord’s Prayer with its open- 
ing words, “Our Father.” In other words, Paul, in 2 Cor. vii, 1, 
gave his readers to understand that the way by which to secure 
the forgiveness of their sins was to pray for forgiveness in the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer. That in the epistles of Paul the refer- 
ences to the petition are not more frequent is not significant. In the 
churches which he founded the Lord’s Prayer was so well known, 
and repentance, faith, and forgiveness of sin were such common 
features that no special reference need be made to them in his 
letters. It is extremely doubtful whether Bindemann has clearly 
made out all his points. It is reasonable to suppose that Paul 
knew the Lord’s Prayer; and it is possible that in some of his 
utterances his language was influenced by the language of that 
prayer. It is probable also that he recognized the need of daily 
forgiveness for daily sins. But this idea of forgiveness was not a 
prominent thought with Paul. His dominant idea was that once 
we became Christians we ought to avoid sin; and that the inward 
tendencies which lead us to sin should be put to death. In short, 
Paul was not so much concerned about the external consequences 
of sin as about the incongruity of it as an inward fact. The Chris- 
tian ought to be inwardly and outwardly like his Lord. 


—_——__.___— 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten (The Propagation and Extension of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries). By A. Harnack. 
Leipzig, J. C. Heinrichs, 1902. It is an evidence of the clear per- 
ception of historical facts, so characteristic of Harnack, that he 
has noted both the propagation of Christianity by missionaries 
and its spread or extension after 200, between which time and 325 
there were very few missionaries in our modern sense of the 
word, although Christianity was so constantly and rapidly spread- 
ing during that century and a quarter that at its close it became 
to all intents and purpose the State religion. Harnack divides 
his material into four books. In the first he gives us the facts 
concerning the geographical distribution of the Jews, the external 
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and internal conditions within the Roman empire which prepared 
the way for the acceptance of the Gospel, and the causes which led 
the apostles to turn from the Jews to the Gentiles as the chief 
sphere of their labors. In the second book he states what, in his 
judgment, was the secret of the success of Christianity, that is, 
that in the third century the most powerful factor was just the 
Church itself in all its completeness, which had an almost irre- 
sistible attraction for men and women of the period. This is a 
most interesting view. It withdraws the attention from the instru- 
mentalities, denying to them the chief influence, and fixes it upon 
the Christian religion as set forth in its doctrines and worship and 
customs, as the all-important cause of its triumph. It gives us 
hope that when external means seem to fail us the inner power 
of Christianity to attract human nature will still be exerted, and 
that our religion must be, as our Lord has gaid, like the leaven 
which leaveneth the whole lump. But with this view goes a re- 
sponsibility which should give all thoughtful men food for reflec- 
tion—the responsibility of keeping Christianity free from the im- 
pediments of entanglement with any unnecessary or outward forms, 
formulas, or other swaddling bands. In the third book we have 
an account of Christian missionaries, missionary methods, instruc- 
tion of catechumens, baptisms, the relation of the episcopacy to the 
work of propagandism, and the results of the oppositions, persecu- 
tions, public disfavor, and literary assaults, with which the Church 
had to contend. In the fourth book he gives us the evidence 
available for an estimate of the rapidity of the numerical growth 
of the Church; especially among the different classes and races. 
He has probably named every place where Christianity gained a 
foothold prior to 325. This is a book which all who read the Ger- 
man ought to have. It is to be hoped that erelong it will be 
translated into English By saying this it is not meant to give 
the book an unqualified indorsement. That it is a monument of 
learning is evident, and it will be correspondingly useful to most 
readers. It is a book to be used for reference. But in this is one 
of its chief defects. The book is not an organism. It leaves the 
impression of having been thrown together, although by a master 
hand. It seems to this writer as though large portions of the 
book are made up of matter collected preparatory to the great 
lectures published in this country under the title “What is Chris- 
tianity?” In that book it seems to us he gave us the spirit and 
the life of the matter. Here he has given us the facts of which 
the earlier work was the interpretation. They are too valuable to 
be thrown aside, but they could better have been given as an 
appendix to the earlier work, and as the basis for the conclusions 
then drawn. Still, it must be admitted that the book has a value 
in and for itself. Had Harnack not written “What is Chris- 
tianity?” and had he put the great thoughts there expressed into 
this book, the combination would have been overwhelming. 
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Eduard von Hartmanns philosophisches System im Grund- 
riss (An Outline of the Philosophical System of Edward von 
Hartmann). By Arthur Drews. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1902. 
Professor Drews says that almost at the very time when the 
political aspirations of former generations of Germans found their 
fulfillment by means of Bismarck, Hartmann, a Bismarck of 
thought, brought to completion the efforts of his predecessors in 
the realm of philosophy. He also reminds us that as Schopenhauer 
had to wait more than thirty years for public recognition, so, with 
the exception of his first work, Hartmann has had as yet very little 
influence either upon philosophical or scientific progress, notwith- 
standing the fact that his philosophy of the unconscious prepared 
the way for a new epoch in philosophical development. Filled with 
such enthusiasm for his master Drews goes about his task. He 
places the philosophy of the unconscious in contrast with the 
philosophy of the conscious, that is, the entire modern philosophy, 
which he traces to Descartes. However various the ways followed 
by thinkers subsequent to the great Frenchman, and however at 
variance their views appear to be, the foundation upon which they 
have erected their structures was Descartes’s cogito ergo sum, It 
never occurred to them to question whether consciousness is the 
real and the essential, the inexplicable ground and the creative 
power of the universe. Since in the thought of the ego conscious- 
ness and being, presentation and object, ideal and real, are 
identical, this identity of being and thought is the kernel, the 
metaphysical essence of things, and the Hegelian philosophy, 
which robbed philosophy of all scientific standing, is the highest 
expression of this thought. The philosophy of Hartmann turns 
this relationship between being and consciousness squarely about. 
While in the philosophy of the past the content of consciousness 
was the real, creative force, the philosophy of Hartmann declares 
consciousness to be absolutely unproductive, and the passive 
product of the unconscious real. So that Hartmann broke abso- 
lutely with the cogito ergo sum. In the consideration of Hart 
mann’s pessimism, Drews calls attention to the difference between 
his master and Schopenhauer. While the latter declared that the 
world is the worst possible, Hartmann says that the world is the 
best possible, although no world would have been better still, thus 
uniting the optimism of Leibnitz with the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer. While Schopenhauer declares all pleasure to arise from the 
cessation of a pain, Hartmann holds that there are pleasures which 
are independent of previous pains, such as pleasing tastes, and the 
enjoyment of art and science. The doctrine that there is a surplus 
of dissatisfactions over satisfactions falls, however, as soon as one 
discovers that there is a qualitative difference between pleasurable 
feelings. It is interesting to note that Drews thinks there is a 
certain point of contact between Hartmann and Christianity. Ac- 
cording to Hartmann the final outcome of all the world’s develop- 
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ment will be the universal negation of will; that is the redemption 
of the world will result from the progress of things and will con- 
sist in the abandonment of will, and this the author thinks is 
practically the old Christian doctrine of the renewal of all things 
in God, which is the center of all systems of mysticism. But while 
the mystics have ever sought to sink themselves into the Divine 
Being, even in such a sense as to lose themselves, they never con- 
ceived of this as a destruction of the conscious and the volitional, 
since God was regarded as consciousness and will. As to the 
epoch-making character of Hartmann’s philosophy, Drews will find 
few to agree with him. The simple fact that men are conscious 
will always lead them as in the past to the conclusion that the 
world-ground is conscious. And as long as men find that thought 
is effective in their dealings with things about them, they will 
attribute a power to thought in the world-ground. Drews has 
given us a valuable work for the understanding of Hartmann; but 
the better Hartmann is understood the less will he be received. 


— ——EEEE 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

German Professors on the Necessity of Conversion. In a 
recent discussion of this subject there arose very much the same 
differences of judgment between the theological professors and the 
practical workers in the field as exists in this country. The pro- 
fessors sit in their studies and think out an ideal plan for doing 
things which the workers in the field find utterly inadequate to 
their needs. This was admitted by one of the professors when he 
pointed out that they have to do with a much different class of 
people, composed for the most part of those who are preparing for 
the ministry, and who by their training and their very relation to 
the Church have finer feelings than the masses. Professor Kahler 
summed up one phase of the controversy by saying that God con- 
verts men, but that he at the same time requires them to convert 
themselves. 


The Gospels in Italian with the Consent of the Roman 
Curia. This seems almost too good to be true, yet true it is. 
Whether the approval will be withdrawn remains to be seen. The 
translator affirms, indeed, that he has followed the Vulgate with 
but rare exceptions, and so he has. But it is very remarkable that 
he should mention and use the critical texts of Tischendorf and 
Westcott, the critical principles of Nestle, the German translation 
of Weizsiicker, and critical studies of the Gospels by Holtzmann, 
Jiilicher, Reville, and even by Harnack, and that he openly says 
that he is indebted to the Wiirttemberg Bible Society (Protestant) 
for the maps and charts which accompany his translation. Verily, 
even the Roman Catholic world moves, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





The London Quarterly Review, edited by Dr. W. L. Watkinson and 
published by Charles H. Kelly, presents in its April number an un- 
usually rich and diversified list of subjects, such as “Our Lord's 
Virgin Birth,” which confirms the traditional faith; “On Growing 
Old,” which is a biological study of senescence; “The Inner Life of 
Jesus,” which is an admirable examination of Weinel’s Die Bilder- 
sprache Jesu in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Erforschung seines inneren 
Lebens; “A Curious Story of Papal Infallibility;” “Eudemonism: 
A Study in Ethics;” and “The Evolution of a Slum.” The leading 
article is by Professor W. T. Davison on “Martineau and Modern 
Unitarianism.” In most of its estimates and views it agrees with 
John Watson’s paper in The Hibbert Journal for January on “A Saint 
of Theism.” Both note Martineau’s dissatisfaction with the charac- 
teristic coldness of the Unitarians, whom he almost despaired of 
raising to any devotional warmth. He told them they were “afraid 
of the fervors of devotion,” and said to the Manchester congregation 
“You do not want less cultivation, but more soul.” He held that it is 
the “pure and transparent heart,” rather than the “clear and acute 
intellect,” which best discerns God. In a letter to a friend he wrote: 
“| am constrained to say that neither my intellectual preference nor 
my moral admiration goes heartily with the Unitarian heroes, or 
sects, or productions of any age. Ebionites, Arians, Socinians, all 
seem to me to contrast unfavorably with their opponents, and to ex- 
hibit a type of thought and character far less worthy, on the whole, 
of the true genius of Christianity. . . . In devotional literature and 
religious thought I find no Unitarian production that does not pale 
before Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal. And in the poetry of the 
Church it is the Latin or the German hymns, or the lines of Charles 
Wesley or of Keble, that fasten on my memory and heart, and make 
all else seem poor and cold. Intellectual accord with Servetus is 
as nothing compared with the response wrung from me by some of 
Luther’s readings of St. Paul, and by his favorite book, the The- 
ologia Germanica.” In thanking Miss Winkworth for a copy of her 
translation of Tauler’s sermons, he says: “I see at once that the book 
will be for the rest of my life one of my sacred guides: and will 
stand, after my Bible, with Plato and Leighton and Coleridge and 
Tennyson and the Wesley hymns. A strange jumble, you will say, 
of heterogeneous springs of thought; yet all, I think, assuaging to 
the same thirst”—a thirst for which Unitarian productions contain 
no living water. In the preface to the hymn book which he compiled 
he wrote: “For myself both conviction and feeling keep me close 
to the poetry and piety of Christendom. It is my native air, and in 
no other can I breathe; and wherever it passes, it so mellows the soil 
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and feeds the roots of character, and nurtures such grace and balance 
of affection, that I look in vain elsewhere for any climate similarly 
rich in elements of perfect life.” In his ninety-second year he 
acknowledged that the literature to which he turned “for the in- 
spiration of faith, and hope, and love is almost exclusively the prod- 
uct of orthodox versions of the Christian religion,” and that such 
orthodox books as are referred to above “have a quickening and ele- 
vating power which is rarely felt in Unitarian books.” Again and 
again he noted and bewailed the powerlessness of Unitarian litera- 
ture to kindle or sustain the devotional altar-fire. What is so impo- 
tent to reach and rouse man’s deepest soul cannot be the truth he 
needs. Its feebleness and fruitlessness prove its falsity, or at least 
its fractionality, its fragmentariness. Martineau was not a preacher; 
his discourses were not sermons: they were lofty meditations. He 
could guide to lonely peaks the few who could breathe the rarefied 
air of speculation, but could never reach the multitude nor minister 
to the needs which are common to mankind. When ordained to his 
charge in Dublin he declared himself to be “the servant of Revelation, 
appointed to expound its doctrines, to enforce its precepts, and to 
proclaim its sanctions.” But his discourses did not expound the Holy 
Scriptures; they contained no Gospel message; they were not ad- 
dressed as appeals to the listeners. His own words prefaced to the 
second volume of his Endeavors show the inadequacy of his own con- 
ception: “Preaching is essentially a lyric expression of the soul, an 
utterance of meditation in sorrow, love, hope, and joy, from a repre- 
sentative of the human heart in its divine relations.” Again he 
says: “The thoughts and aspirations which look direct to God, the 
kindling of which among a fraternity of men constitutes social wor- 
ship, are natives of solitude; the spectacle of an assembly is a hin- 
drance to their occurrence.” Now, surely such a conception will not 
make effective preaching. In the Christian conception, preaching, 
says Dr. Davison, is essentially the deliverance of a message, and 
the “spectacle of an assembly” is not a “hindrance” to a man who 
has a great and urgent announcement to make which most intimately 
concerns the welfare of his fellows. An audience is the necessary 
condition, the appropriate stimulus which calls forth the deepest 
feelings and most earnest utterances of a man who knows himself 
solemnly called of God to speak in His name to his fellows. No 
wonder Martineau’s discourses were “found to be less kindling than 
the preaching of men who were otherwise of far inferior powers.” 
Dr. Davison concludes by saying that Martineau’s ideal church was a 
negative entity. He desired nothing more than the establishment 
of a “Christian” community, as he understood it, in which there 
should be no creed, no doctrinal bond of any kind, only an agree- 
ment in the desire, as he expressed it, to “love God and man;” the 
God in question being quite undefined and largely unknown, and the 
love to man including no belief in a gospel which would make true 
zeal for his welfare possible, and give it an adequate leverage, ob- 
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ject, and end. Some would say that this was the dream of an ideal- 
ist, too good for this wicked world, too high for the groveling aims 
of existing Churches. But whilst a simplification of creed may be 
a legitimate object for all Christian Churches, and a very desirable 
one for some, and whilst every Christian should keep his heart and 
sympathies open as far as possible toward those whose creed dif- 
fers from his own, a Church without a creed is a Church without a 
gospel. And we should add, a Church without a gospel can hardly 
be called a Church at all. Dr. Martineau’s Theism has been an in- 
spiration to the minds, and a stay to the faith, of thousands. His 
“Christianity” is the shadow of a shade. Rightly has he said that 
there are two religions. The one, whether called Unitarian or not, 
whether of an older or a newer type, rejects Revelation, exalts in- 
dividual reason, adores a solitary God, and disdains the idea of 
Redemption. The other is the gospel of the eternal Son of God, who 
was also mortal Son of man, who gave Himself for the salvation of 
a sinful world, and whose redeeming love is the most potent force 
in human history to-day. The article on Eudemonism closes by say- 
ing that the happiness which the virtuous man desires or proposes 
is not a state valued as independent of virtue, but such a harmony 
of his faculties and circumstances as shall enable him to realize 
more and more fully the aims of a virtuous life. And if for this, 
the noblest of his aspirations, he fain would have a voice other and 
seemlier than the measured accents of the understanding can afford, 
he may find it in the lofty chant of him who sang, in numbers 
tender as the blush of dawn, the mystic chivalries of Camelot: 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by, to be lost in an endless sea— 

Glory of Virtue to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 

Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 

Give her the glory of going on and still to be. 

The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 
and the fly? 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or bask in a summer's sky: 

Give her the wages of going on and not to die. 





A REMARKABLE discussion of “The Reconciliation between Science 
and Faith” appeared in last October and January issues of The Hib- 
bert Journal, from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of the Unt- 
versity of Birmingham, who seeks to contribute something to that 
reconciliation of Science and Faith which, he thinks, is not yet com- 
plete but is sure to be perfected by the progress of knowledge and 
thought, because no two parts or aspects of the Universe can really 
be discordant. As to the Reign of Law or Uniformity of Nature, 
which Science discovers, Lodge says that at first sight it seems to 
exclude divine control and everything in the nature of persona! will, 
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intention, guidance, adaptation, or management. But this is so at first 
sight only “So might a spectator, witnessing some great and perfect 
factory, with machines constantly weaving patterns, some beautiful, 
some ugly, conclude, after some hours’ watching, during which every- 
thing proceeded without a hitch, driven as it were by inexorable fate, 
that everything went of itself, controlled by dreary and breathless 
necessity. And if his inspection could be continued for years, and 
the machine still presented the same aspect, his conclusion would 
seem to be confirmed. He might watch for something to go wrong, 
expecting Some one from an upper office to step down and set it right 
again. And, when no such break or intervention occurred under 
his observation, he might hastily infer that the whole scheme is 
self-originating, self-sustained, and is working to no foreseen and 
intended object or destiny. But such a conclusion would be wrong. 
In studying the universe we are looking at the work of the Manager 
all the time. The lesson which science teaches theology is to look 
for the action of Deity always, if at all; not in the past alone, nor 
only in the future, but equally in the present. We can see Him now 
if we look; if we cannot see it is because our eyes are shut. ‘Closer 
is He than breathing, nearer than hands and feet,’ is poetry, but it is 
science as well. As to the scientific doctrine of the origin of species 
by the persistence of favorable variations, the question is, How are 
those variations to be accounted for? There is no warrant for 
asserting that they arose spontaneously, by random change without 
purpose. Does anybody think that the skill of the beaver, the in- 
stinct of the bee, the genius of man, arose by chance, and that its 
presence is accounted for by handing down and by survival? What 
struggle of existence will explain the advent of Beethoven? What 
pitiful necessity for earning a living as a dramatist will educe for 
us a Shakespeare? To explain these is beyond science. Then let it 
be silent and not deny what is beyond its ken. Divine guidance, 
the meaning of the great whole, and the constant leadings, the con- 
trol, help, revelations, beyond our normal powers—these science 
cannot give. Concerning these and similar facts let it not dogma- 
tize.” Principal Lodge, referring to certain people who think it not 
scientific to pray in the sense of simple, definite petition, says that, 
so far as science has anything to the contrary, a more childlike atti- 
tude may turn out truer, more reasonable, more in accordance with 
the total plan of things. If a martyr prays that he may not feel the 
fire, is not the granting of his prayer possible? And in sickness it 
may be that drugs without prayer is just as foolish as prayer with- 
out medicine and similar remedial agencies. And as to spiritual 
help, we know ourselves to be open to influences from each other 
by noncorporal methods: why, then, may we not receive spiritual 
help from the Great Spirit, power to think, and will, and do? So 
this man of science says: “Let us not cut ourselves off from this sus- 
taining and enabling Source of power. If we have an instinct for 
worship and prayer, and a craving for communion with Deity, let us 
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trust that instinct, for it is the key to a realm of reality. ... By 
neglecting prayer we may be losing the use of a mighty engine for 
helping on our own lives and those of others.” The gist of his argu- 
ment is that there is nothing against prayer, but a great deal in favor 
of it. In The Hibbert Journal for January was, also, an admirable 
review of Stopford Brooke’s brilliant monograph on Browning's 
poetry, by Dr. Stubbs, the Dean of Ely, which emphasizes the fact 
that all the moving scenes of the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
Renaissance, all the diverse, clashing, productive elements of that 
morningtide of humanity, throb again with life in such poems as 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” “How the Bishop Orders His Tomb in St. Praxed’s 
Church,” and “Andrea del Sarto;” and the further fact that in 
Browning’s pages there “lives also, more vividly and intensely, the 
Renaissance of the nineteenth century, that rebirth of a nobler the- 
ology, that refocusing of Christian truth—marked especially by the 
change of emphasis in its presentation from the doctrine of the 
Atonement to the doctrine of the Incarnation, from Latin theories 
about the Person of Man to Greek theories about the Person of 
Christ—which we associate more generally, perhaps, with the names 
of such modern theologians as Frederick Maurice, Bishops Light- 
foot and Westcott, and Professor Hort. For this Neo-Greek The- 
ology is at the basis of Browning’s theory of human life. The 
central doctrine of it, the Immanence of the Divine in Man, in- 
volving a reconsecration through Christ of all human life and 
thought, and with it the constant appeal to the eternal and spiritual 
issues of human action, is perhaps for the first time with success 
in English verse used essentially and avowedly as a motive in 
Browning's poetry. This it is which makes him, and will more and 
more, if I mistake not, as th. days go on, make him, the poetic ex- 
ponent of the faiths, hopes, and aspirations of our modern time. 
It finds, perhaps, its first and fullest expression in his ‘Paracelsus,’ 
but it underlies all his subsequent poetry. When, at the point of 
death, Paracelsus has learned the secret of life, he exclaims—and his 
cry is also the essential note of Browning himself: 


I knew, I felt, . . . what God is, what we are, 
What life is—how God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore, 
Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes; where dwells enjoyment there is he; 
With still a flying point of bliss remote, 
A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view. . 
— . God renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus he dwells in all 
From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being. . . « 
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In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil and a hope 
In ill-success; to sympathize, be proud 
Of man’s half reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudices and fears and cares and doubts; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 

If I stoop 


ous sea of cloud, 


Into a dark tremen 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor soon or late 


Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge one day. 


Here are all the great moral affirmations which underlie Browning’s 
peotry—God, the heart of all being, the Father and Educator of 
Humanity—Evolution, God’s way or order and Progress—Love, the 
energy of all life—Life, meaning mission, meaning discipline, mean- 
ing redemption—Never one lost good—Noble failure, the way to ulti- 
mate success—Imperfection, only perfection hid—Death, only the 
entrance to fuller life and clearer vision. And it is because of these 
affirmations, because of this faith, because Browning himself—to 
quote the words of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s noble peroration—was 
‘creative and therefore joyful, at one with humanity and therefore 
loving, aspiring to God and believing in God, and therefore steeped 
to the lips in radiant Hope, at one with the past, passionate with the 
present, and possessing by faith an endless and glorious future;’ be- 
cause too—to quote his own death words—he was 





One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake— 


that his poetry must ever remain for his country a wellspring of 
spiritual strength, prompting them to abundant moods of worship 
and reverence, of deep-seated gratitude and sovereign love.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
The Representative Men of the Bible. By Grornace MaTueEsoN, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 3608. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

The eloquent blind minister of St. Bernard’s Parish, Edinburgh, 
has been called “the Schleiermacher of contemporary theological 
thought.” Queen Victoria after hearing him preach said: “Your 
life has been a sorely tried but a very beautiful one.” A singularly 
spiritualized nature illustrates in Dr. Matheson’s writings that the 
pure in heart see God. Another fact is illustrated in the marvelous 
intuitions of this blind man, namely, that the loss of physical sight 
enhances the power of seeing the invisible. But for Milton’s sight- 
less eyes he had not seen the wondrous visions of “Paradise Lost.” 
Here is the advantage of disadvantages, so often seen and experi- 
enced in life, the power of difficulty and adversity to bring human 
nature to its strongest and noblest. Reproductions of Bible portraits 
we have had without end, but none like these in the volume before 
us. They are by the same spiritual artist who gave us the Portrait 
of Christ as seen in the four Evangelists, and that rare study of char- 
acter, The Spiritual Development of St. Paul. Dr. Matheson’s mind 
is of the present age, and views all things in full modern light. This 
makes ancient subjects bright as this morning’s sunrise and fresh as 
its sparkling dew. Sixteen characters sit for their pictures in George 
Matheson’s studio: “Adam the Child,” “Abel the Undeveloped,” 
“Enoch the Immortal,” “Noah the Renewer,” “Abraham the Cosmo- 
politan,” “Isaac the Domesticated,” “Jacob the Aspiring,” “Joseph 
the Optimist,” “Moses the Practical,” “Joshua the Prosaic,” “Samuel 
the Seer,” “David the Many-sided,” “Solomon the Wise,” “Elijah the 
Impulsive,” “Elisha the Imitative,” and “Job the Patient.” All these 
are treated as typical, and the elements emphasized in them are those 
which are of no special time or place. Twenty pages of the Intro- 
duction, such as were never written before, tell us the how and the 
why of the author’s method. Whoever reads this introduction will 
read the rest of the book. We are tempted to spread half of it on 
these pages. The Bible characters, the portraits of the Land of Judah, 
are the only gallery representative of man as man. Elsewhere we 
have portraits of man as Greek, as Roman, as philosopher, poet, sol- 
dier, or slave, but nowhere else man as man, the universal human 
nature. Only in the Bible mirror does humanity see itself full length 
and on all sides. The Bible is the only universal and eternal Book 
of Man. Dr. Matheson shows this by contrasting with the Bible the 
picture galleries of several heathen peoples. First he enters the 
Chinese Gallery, and finds an enormous collection of figures, repre- 
senting a vast and venerable empire, but not representing humanity. 
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They all show the empire maintaining one attitude, looking back. 
The stagnancy of the Chinese empire results from the direction of its 
aspiration, not from want of aspiration. It worships its ancestors. 
Its heart is in the past. Its eye dwells on the retrospect. A nation 
keeping its face toward the dead is more likely to go backward than 
forward. The men in China’s gallery are distinctly Chinese and are 
all looking back. Their Canaan is behind, not on before. Next he 
enters the Gallery of India, and finds a different phase of Man, all 
the figures in a very different attitude. The Hindu faces gaze into 
space and meditate on vacancy. All the world around them is un- 
reality. Time is an illusion. Past, present, future, they take no note 
of. All is mirage, and life to them is dreaming. Unpractical vision- 
aries they are, presenting only one attitude of humanity, and that one 
of the weakest and absurdest. Next comes the Gallery of Greece. 
As the Chinaman looks back, and the Indiaman looks up into space, 
the Greek looks on a level. He aspires in everything to the middle 
course. He aims at qualities which hold an even balance between 
extremes. He prefers friendship to love; it is the middle term be- 
tween the heat and the coldness of the heart. He shows one phase 
and attitude of Man. He does not include universals. Next is a 
look into the Roman Gallery. Geographically speaking, it is a uni- 
versal gallery; Rome was mistress of the earth; physically the capi- 
tal of the world, yet mentally and morally only one of the provinces 
—as provincial, in fact, as China, India, or Greece. She, too, presents 
only one attitude of Man. As the men in the Chinese gallery look 
back, and those in the Indian gallery look up, and those in the Greek 
gallery look on a level, the men in the Roman gallery look down, and 
not with what Goethe calls Man’s reverence for the things beneath 
him. He keeps his eye on the ground. His education, training, 
discipline, are designed as a preparation for earthly tasks, burdens, 
and enterprises. He hardens his heart, cultivates coldness, lops from 
life the branches which luxuriate, cultivates Stoicism in the presence 
of calamity. Of the earth, earthy, are all its ambitions and crav- 
ings.—All these galleries reveal only accidental features of Man. 
The Bible Portrait Gallery exhibits not the local, accidental, national, 
but the universal. Looking at its men, we forget that they were 
Jews; we forget their vicinity to Mount Zion and the Jordan and the 
Temple. We forget even their environment by Asia. We find that 
they have kept pace with Europe and America. Our shifting West- 
ern scenery has not made them an anachronism. They are abreast 
of our varieties. They are as modern as they are ancient. They 
reveal human nature not only in its eternal sameness, but in its 
eternal variations. Having said this and much more by way of in- 
troduction, Dr. Matheson leads us into the wonderful Bible Gallery of 
universal Man, and makes the figures in it speak straight to onr own 
time with meanings we never caught before; a sort of seraph guide 
through the great gallery in which God blazons the eternal laws that 
condition character and life and destiny. Unique indeed is his ex- 
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position of “Adam the Child.” Take this: “Adam begins the world 
with capital. He is the first of his race, yet there is in him a long 
stream of heredity. Nay, there are two long streams of heredity. 
The child Adam comes into this world with two worlds already in 
his breast. He enters life with a double bias—a bias from earth and 
a bias from heaven. Two elements are in him—not necessarily 
diverse, but different and capable of conflict—the dust of the ground 
and the breath of the Father. He does not get his character from 
the Garden; he gives his character to the Garden. He clothes the 
ground of Eden in his own attributes—dust and divinity. He looks 
at the trees and says, ‘They are good for food, and they are pleasant 
to the eyes.’ There spoke both sides of his heredity—his parentage 
from the earth and his parentage from the breath of God. The one 
was the cry of the outer man; the other was a voice of the spirit. 
The one welcomed the Garden as a means of sustenance; the other 
hailed it as a source of beauty. The one claimed bread, the support 
of the physical life; the other expressed its conviction that Man 
could not live by bread alone. ‘Good for food,’ ‘pleasant to the eyes’ 
—it was the marriage in one mind, in a child’s mind, of the lower 
and the higher. It was the wedding of the Philistine and the Greek, 
the union of prose and poetry, the bridal morn of two instincts which 
few nations have united—the pursuit of utilitarian ends and the re- 
pose in esthetic pleasures. . . . The love of beauty is above the dust. 
Wherever it is found it is the breath of the Father. It is found in 
the infant. Pass a shining object before the eye of infancy, and 
the little hand will reach out to grasp it. On the very threshold of 
human existence there is a gate called Beautiful side by side with a 
gate unadorned. The unadorned and the beautiful open both together. 
The one leads to the plain, the other to the mountain. Seen from 
each, the Tree of Life looks different. From the plain of life I see 
its fruits; from the mountain I behold its blossoms. The one gives 
a view of uses, the other a sight of what merchants cannot buy. 
Young Adam ever beholds both.” And then Dr. Matheson follows 
the development of Adam on from the sense of hunger, and the sense 
of beauty, to the desire for possession, the craving to appropriate 
and own the tree and its fruit, and then the sense of sin, and then 
the sense of fear, and so on to the finale of the tragedy of “Adam 
the Child.” A feature of this book is that each chapter closes with a 
brief prayer, giving a semidevotional tone. This one, coming after 
the study of “Joseph the Optimist,” will do as a sample: “Lord, teach 
me the benefit of life’s seeming arrests! Often have I felt the grief 
of Joseph. Often have the bright dreams of youth appeared to fade, 
and the shadows of the prison-house to close around the growing 
man. I have cried in my bitterness, ‘The promise of the morning 
is broken; I shall never find the treasure for which I have sought 
so long.’ And lo, I have found it in the prison-house, in the dun- 
geon, in a panel of the locked door! I had sought it vainly in all 
likely places—in the fields, in the woods, in the homes of the rich 
32 
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and mighty; and it has come to me in the one spot where its pres- 
ence seemed impossible. Thou hast answered me as Thou answeredst 
Job—out of the whirlwind.’ I had been looking to all calm places 
for an answer. I had looked to the gentle dawn; I had gazed on the 
roseate morning; I had stood in the pensive twilight; I had com- 
muned with the still and starry night; I had listened upon my bed 
when the pulse of life beat low. From none of these did my answer 
come. Then the whirlwind swept by, and I[ said, ‘There will be 
Divine silence now; I cannot hope for Thy voice any more!’ And 
behold, it was from the whirlwind that Thy voice came! What 
earth’s silence could not give, what earth’s zephyrs could not give, 
was given by the storm. Let me never again fear the shut gate; let 
me nevermore dread the interrupted journey! Teach me that my 
Calvary may be my crown! Tell me that my Patmos may be my 
promotion! Show me that my Damascus darkness may be my daz- 
zling daylight! Reveal to me that there may be progress through 
life’s pauses, voices in life’s valley, symmetry in life’s sighs, music 
in life’s maladies, beauty in life’s burdens, work in life’s wilderness! 
Then shall I know why the great Portrait of Joseph has been placed 
in God’s Bible gallery of deathless souls.” And one other prayer we 
are tempted to qucte—the one after the study of Joshua: “Lord, 
there are times when I get work to do whose good I cannot see. 
Sometimes before the walls of Jericho there is put into my hand a 
trumpet when I think it should be a sword. Sometimes I am sent 
a long circuitous march when I expect to be retained for the as- 
sault. These moments are very hard for me. It is not the work 
that is hard; it is the want of vision. It is easy enough to blow the 
trumpets; it is a light thing to walk around the city. The hard 
thing is to see the good of it, to believe that I am not shunted from 
the race. Help me at such moments, O Lord, to say, ‘One step enough 
for me!’ When the distant scene is denied me, when the gloom en- 
circles me, when the things of to-morrow are veiled from me, help 
me to say, ‘One step enough for me!’ When the voice of Moses is 
heard no more on the hill, when the song of Miriam has been 
drowned by the roaring wind, when the fire of the bush has been 
hid, help me to say, ‘One step enough for me!’ Let the one step 
be the ordered step, the commanded step. Let me not ask how the 
sound of my trumpet can aid the fall of Jericho. Let me not ask 
why I am to go round about when there is a short and easy way. 
If T am not to be Moses, let me be Joshua; if I am not to see the 
whole, let me see nothing—let me leave all to Thee! I would have 
no half-vision, O my Father, for half-vision is a misleading thing. 
Either let me see the promised land with Moses, or with Joshua let 
me be led blindfold by Thee’! When I see not the Promised Land, 
let me feel the Promised Hand! When I behold not thine Ararat, 
let me touch thine Arm! When I view not thy Glory, let me have 
thy Guidance! When there is no dove from heaven, let there be a 
duty of the hour! When I have lost sight of thy coming, let me 
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strain the ear for thy command! I shall not weep the want of a 
wing if only I can say, ‘One step enough for me!’” 


The Keys of the Kingdom. By R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 12mo, pp. 121. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

The son of a minister of the Free Methodist Church stands in 
Joseph Parker’s place as pastor of the City Temple, London. He is 
thirty-seven years old, and was selected after the English-speaking 
world had been searched to find a competent successor to the strik- 
ing and powerful preacher of the City Temple. Reginald J. Camp- 
bell is an Oxford University man, who has made his reputation as 
a remarkable preacher in a Brighton pulpit. Less sensational, ego- 
istic, and dogmatic than Dr. Parker, he is yet magnetic, and mas- 
ters men by sterling qualities of mind and manhood. It is gener- 
ally believed that he is fully equal to the difficult place he is called 
to fill. He has the elements that wear and grow. He comes to 
America this summer, and is to be at Northfield at the Students’ 
Conference in late June and early July. The seven discourses in 
the little volume before us enable us to judge of the matter, method, 
and manner of his sermonizing. Perhaps the thing we notice most 
is the absence of all meretriciousness or ambition for display, and 
the straightforward sincerity and earnestness which reaches for, 
and reaches, men. The passion for helping men beats in every utter 
ance, the passion of one who rises to the light and the work of each 
new day in the spirit of the words, 


The sun comes over the mountain's rim, 
And straight is a path of gold for him; 
And the needs of a world of men for me. 


The first of these sermons is from Christ’s words to Peter, “I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” Passing by the 
various ecclesiastical interpretations of the meaning of this passage, 
the preacher goes to the spiritual meaning, taking the verse as a 
true statement of Peter’s own spiritual experience as it had been 
and was to be—a statement descriptive also of our own experience. 
To show what he means, Mr. Campbell says: “I went in company 
with some one else to see Mrs. Spurgeon’s Home of Rest at East 
Brighton, and in giving you a description of what I saw there I 
will give it as through the mind of a little child. The little one 
was surprised as we entered into the hall. She had no idea the 
entrance was so grand. The house did not look like anything great 
outside. When we got into the vestibule we saw that it was spa- 
cious, lofty, and beautiful. To some people that would have been 
a house by itself. However, we were not permitted to stay in the 
entrance hall. We were shown into another room on the ground 
floor, and, though we had not forgotten the hall, in a few moments 
our interest was centered in the new room. From its windows we 
could see a certain part of the landscape and part of the sea. But 
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we came out of that room and went into another, and looking from 
the windows we found that the view was more extensive and more 
beautiful. The windows faced the south, and the whole beauty of 
the Brighton front was laid open to us. We then ascended to the 
next floor. The higher we went the more we saw. We had not 
forgotten the entrance hall and the rooms on the ground floor, but 
all those were but experiences at the back of the mind; the higher 
we climbed the larger grew our experience. We were led from room 
to room, each chamber adding to our experience. So, it seems to 
me, God leads us from room to room, and every event of our life 
supplies us with a key with which we can unlock a new chamber 
of experience. God is always delivering to us the keys of His king- 
dom. We are passing from experience to experience, from room to 
room—growing, developing as we are able.” How simple this is! 
How destitute of rhetoric and visible art! Then the preacher 
applies this to the progress of Peter’s life from experience to 
experience, dwelling specially on three great crises: 1. The crisis 
of a great love. Peter loved his Master, and the very fact that 
he could love changed him. You are poor if no great love has ever 
come into your life. You are the nobler if you have ever given 
yourself in love to anyone. God supplied you with a key to the 
meaning of love when He made you capable of loving somebody. 
Never wish the experience undone, even if disappointments come 
from it; it has helped to make you. Think of anyone who is in- 
capable of such affection. How much of life unloving natures miss! 
They remain on the lower floors; vast landscapes are hid from 
‘hem. They mount higher in proportion as they give themselves 
to an ideal. A great love transformed Peter; the power of love 
many transform you. 2. The crisis of a great moral failure. From 
some points of view the most interesting crisis of Peter’s life was 
when he failed his Master through cowardice. Jesus knew Peter 
would deny Him, but Peter did not know himself. He was really 
a better as well as a sadder man immediately after the act of denial 
than he was at the moment when he promised his Lord that he 
would never deny Him. And it is possible that you and I were 
worse men and worse women in hours when we saw nothing wrong 
in ourselves than we were in those hours of self-contempt that fol- 
lowed failure. If there be a man here who is conscious of being 
a moral failure, I would like to speak to that man. You are in great 
danger, greater than you know. But you are also on the borders 
of a blessedness greater than you know. Do you blame yourself 
for your sinful deed? That deed only reveals you. You were a 
failure, by reason of the sort of spirit that was in you, before your 
act revealed you to yourself. Now you truly know yourself; and 
the time of your self-contempt, if you will, is near to the moment 
of your salvation. The humiliation of moral failure is bitter indeed, 
but its stern discipline may put us within reach of the key to a 
holy life, and make us want to enter the door thereof. It is the will 
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of God that, like Peter, you should lay hold, in the depth of your 
moral failure, on the key to regions of God’s kingdom higher and 
safer than any you have yet known. 3. The crisis of a great sor- 
row. Would any of you wish to be in Peter’s place after that ter- 
rible day when Christ was crucified, and when, so far as Peter knew, 
He was gone from him forever? How he must have condemned 
himself for not being braver in the day of his Master’s tribulation! 
But Peter is not the only person who has felt like that. And in 
such a sorrow there is for us, as for Peter, a key within reach which 
may open the door to a room, unknown before, in the kingdom of 
humility, and obedience, and usefulness, and endurance, and peace. 
Learn to use the knowledge gained in one experience as the key to 
another higher, larger, and better; so, by loves and failures and 
sorrows, rising nearer to God and Heaven.” Again we say, how 
plain and simple! How unadorned by literary or poetic art! How 
forgetful of everything but his message to men! The other sermons 
are on “Sin-Bearing,” “The Self-Revelation of Jesus,” “The Self 
Assertion of Jesus,” “The Promise of the Comforter,” “God’s Per- 
fecting of Life,” and “The Humanity of God.” 


Biblical and Literary Essays. By the Late A. B. Davrpson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 

Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 320. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

For nearly forty years the fascinating spell of a rarely gifted 
personality was felt by the students of New College. Professor 
Davidson was a truly great scholar, who blended the accuracy and 
taste of a finished linguist, the deep insight of a philosophic 
thinker, and the spiritual intensity of a warm-hearted Christian 
with a poet’s feeling and power of expression. All these are 
present in the thirteen essays before us, which constitute the first 
installment from a mass of fine materials left behind as the rich 
fruitage of a brilliant career. One other volume has been pub- 
lished in England, entitled The Called of God, containing sermons 
by this professor of Hebrew who was also a notable preacher. His 
work on Old Testament Theology will be issued soon, to be fol- 
lowed by another on Old Testament Prophecy and probably by a 
commentary on Isaiah. The quality and desirability of those 
which are to come can be fairly inferred and measured from the 
essays we are now noticing, especially those on “The Wisdom of 
the Hebrews,” “The Prophet Hosea,” “The Prophet Amos,” “The 
Second Psalm,” “Psalm LXXII,” “Psalm CX,” “Modern Religion 
and Old Testament Immortality,” and “The Uses of the Old Testa 
ment for Edification.” Whoever buys this volume of Piblical and 
Literary Essays gets his money’s worth many times over, and can 
make up his mind whether he wants more of the intellectual out- 
put of this extraordinarily gifted and accomplished scholar. Some 
alert and avid minds will say, after tasting the book here noticed, 
“I must have the coming volumes too; I want all I can get of A. B. 
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Davidson.” And the man who buys all he can get of Dr. David- 
son’s writings will have a mass of the product of modern scholar- 
ship, especially of biblical study, abreast of our time, fresh, and 
not tautological to anything already on his shelves. The first essay 
before us is on “Biblical Theology.” On its first page are these 
introductory words: “Religion is the consciousness of God in the 
soul, or the consciousness in the human soul of standing in a cer- 
tain relation to God. The religious capacity is an essential part of 
human nature. Religiousness is as much native to man as reason. 
You do not implant reason in him by education, you only unfold it. 
In like manner, you do not implant the religious faculty, you 
merely evoke and educate it. The fall has not abolished it any 
more than any other element of human nature; it has only im- 
paired it. Of man’s nature in general, and of his religious 
nature as well, three things must be said: First, the soul has 
a bent in the direction of truth; it loves it, longs for it, 
strives after it, and is straitened till it finds it. Second, it 
loves and seeks truth truly. Its instinct that there is truth, and 
that it may be reached, is a true instinct and no delusion; and, 
moreover, its mode of seeking, its operations in the search, are 
true and not false. In other words, this inborn presupposition of 
the soul that there is truth, and that it can be attained, is a true 
supposition, and its spontaneous action and manner of working in 
the pursuit of truth is the true manner, and will lead it to the 
truth. Third, the soul, having an instinctive desire for truth, and 
an instinctively true mode of seeking to reach it, has an instinctive 
feeling of possessing it. Truth is its own highest evidence.” If 
the principles enunciated in Dr. Davidson’s essay on “The Bible 
and its Revision” had been closely followed by the New Testament 
Company of Revisers their work would have been freer from faults 
and more nearly equal to the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment. Writing at the time when the Revisers were engaged in 
their work, this great scholar said: “It is not want of scholarship 
that the revision now proceeding is likely to suffer from, but over- 
scholarship; not from want of adaptation to our time, but over- 
adaptation. The spirit of the present age is extremely distinct and 
pressing—the Critical Spirit. And that spirit is more unlike than 
any other to the spirit of the Scriptures. What is to be feared in 
any version made in these days is pedantry—the pedantry of 
exact scholarship, and the critical consciousness. The translators 
will want to bring out prominently every point that tells in critical 
discussion. One could almost wish the revision had been delayed 
till this fever of critical disputation had abated. Criticism will 
have its day, and become as much a matter of the past as the subtle 
doctrinal discussions of the Middle Ages or of the seventeenth 
century. The time will come when men will care little who was 
the author of documents, when the question asked will not be 
whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas was the author of an epistle, 
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but whether the epistle contains true doctrine and sound advice. A 
revision made in such a time as that would be easier, simpler, 
adapted more to nourish Christian feeling than to stimulate intel- 
lectual subtlety while displaying pedantry.” Yet certain growing 
tendencies make Dr. Davidson think that perhaps it is well that 
the Revision of the Scriptures was not postponed. He says: “A 
curious abstractness is creeping into our language, very unlike the 
concrete way of Scripture, and also a false delicacy, which would 
war against the purity and simplicity of our Bibie. Anyone who 
reads private attempts at revision will wonder at their extrava- 
gances. Our American brethren perform the most curious antics 
here. Among them the spirit of the age is most rampant. There 
the apostle mounts a stump, as if to the manner born. In England 
St. James says, ‘My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations;’ but in America, ‘My brethren, keep yourselves 
perfectly cheerful when you are exposed to a variety of trials.” We 
know that the American people are as modest and fastidious as 
they are great, and we can readily conceive the shock which their 
delicacy receives from some parts of our English Bible. In their 
translations they employ refined and dainty euphemisms for some 
expressions which do not seem to us particularly dreadful. [Here 
Professor Davidson gives some passages from the King James Ver- 
sion, and then the American euphemistic retranslations which he de- 
plores.] We are in danger of being swamped by a flood of senti- 
ment from the New World, some of it genuine, some of it false, but 
all of it excessive. The one old powerful instrument, called 
Thought, has been displaced by two, sentiment and the drill-ser- 
geant. And, for my part, I am, on the whole, thankful that the 
new version of the Scriptures was undertaken while there was 
still some bone left in us.” In the essay on “Mohammed and 
Islam” we read: “Mohammed cannot be compared with the 
Founder of our own religion; between them there is only an- 
tithesis, whether in thought or in life. Their conceptions of God 
are widely apart. Mohammedanism is monotheistic, but the es- 
sence of the Christian or even the Old Testament conception of 
God does not lie in its mere monotheism, but in the moral char- 
acter of the one God. In the Koran [the author spells it Qoran] 
there are ninety-nine epithets applied to God, but that of Father 
is not among them. And the new thought expressed by Christ, 
that he that saveth his life shall lose it, that to give one’s self a 
ransom for many is the highest ideal of morai life, an idea which 
in its various applications is the practical power in the Christian 
life, never once dawned on Mohammed’s mind. We look in vain 
for any great self-sacrifice in his life. If at any time he overlooked 
an insult, or omitted to demand what he thought due him, it was 
because this was politic; and when the opportunity came he was 
apt to exact double. . . . From the moral point of view Moham- 
med’s career closed in darkness. His licentiousmess became a 
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scandal. His cruelty to those who thwarted him was extreme. 

The two great defects of Islam are its exaggerated doctrine 
of the transcendence of God and its want of a moral ideal for man: 
these have made it repulsive even to Mohammedans of the better 
type.” Discussing the origin of Mohammedanism and what in- 
fluences produced its better parts, our author says: “There is not 
much doubt that the influences came from Christianity, particularly 
from Christian asceticism. Arabia had long felt the touch of 
Christian sentiments. In the south a strong Christian kingdom 
had existed for a considerable time. On the north the country 
was in constant communication with the Christians in Syria, par- 
ticularly with the ascetic Christian sects lying along the great 
caravan route from Mecca to Damascus, which went by the south 
end of the Dead Sea, and north on the east side of Jordan. Islamic 
tradition reports Mohammed as associating at one time with a 
certain Christian monk east of the Dead Sea. Somehow the ideas 
of the monkish life and its general view of the world laid hold of 
the founder of Islam and are reflected in his first religious awak- 
ening. They also marked his early converts.” Doubtless the essay 
entitled “The Rationale of a Preacher’ may interest most the 
majority of our readers. On the preacher’s relation to sinners Dr. 
Davidson writes: “Let him feel himself part of a sinful family, so 
loved of God, redeemed by Christ, conscious of participating in the 
blessings of redemption, and then his sympathy with men, quick- 
ened by these wonders in man’s history, will impel him to preach 
passionately to them. To this his own personal godliness is essen- 
tial. It was said of Christ, ‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ This He did not only by the sacrifice 
of Himself, but by His personal appearance among sinners. In 
part, He took away the world’s sin by making it feel itself not 
entirely sinful. Doubtless He deepened its sense of sin by its con- 
trast with Himself. Yet also He relieved the dreary monotony of 
a desert of sin without oasis. In the overwhelming universal sense 
of sin there was immense relief in finding One who was not a 
sinner, but holy. And as the world found relief as well as contrast 
in the sight of the spotless Jesus, relief from the dark and weary 
monotony of omnipresent sin; and as the hard, blood-stained, 
hoary sinner is made to feel, by the presence of a sweet innocent 
child, both more and less a sinner, so there is both reverence and 
joy among sinners, even yet, over the presence among them of a 
godly minister.” While recommending to ministers a sympathetic 


regard for the individual man, this eminent biblicist and theolo- 
gian also bids us not to bother the individual with the science of 
the schools, since theological science only perplexes the average 
man. Dr. Davidson says to ministers: “Use simple treatment. If 
you can appear before a man, as the apostolic men appeared in the 
world, with the awe upon them of a glorious presence which they 
had just left, and a fellowship, ceased in the flesh, yet forever 
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unbroken; glowing with the fire of a new life within them fusing 
all their faculties; laden with a few great ideas and facts which 
they presented to every man’s conscience—God, sin, death, Christ, 
the power of God, righteousness, life—and these few great things 
as gigantic entities, apart from all logical combinations of them, 
and as mighty forces apart from scientific attempts at explanation 
of them—why, then you are likely to win that man. But keep your 
scholastic science and methods and implements out of his sight. 
Let your preaching be pre-scientific. Be as scientific as you please 
in your studies, but do not impose such processes on your hearer.” 
This message closes thus: “The preacher's love for men, inspired 
by Christ, impels him to rescue them from their evil. If there is 
no sin there need be no preaching. And if there be no sense of 
sin there will be no preaching. Only one in whom the miracle has 
been performed, in whom the good has been rescued from the evil, 
can go out into the world as a particle of light.” 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Literary Values. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo0, pp. 264. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.10, 

Each of the dozen volumes of John Burroughs’s works, from 
Wake Robin down to this one, has value and attractiveness, but 
now each new invoice from him is prized increasingly because it is 
of the aftermath in the late autumn of his serenely declining life, 
and also because of the mellow-ripe quality of these final views 
and judgments. We gasp with astonishment at the immense ex- 
travagance of Burroughs’s Whitmaniac eulogies, and we wish this 
naturalist, who sees the half of life so clear, could also see life 
whole, finding the hemisphere of the supernatural which would 
complete his globe. Yet, as to his naturalism, we surmise that as 
he strolls and studies up and down the wondrous world he now and 
then strikes unawares the Emmaus road and walks and talks un- 
knowingly with the Supernatural, though not going on to the 
place where, sitting face to face and breaking bread, he might 
identify the unrecognized Supernatural as Divine. And it must be 
conceded that his writings have sunlight and color, flavor and 
fragrance, sincerity and suggestiveness, originality, freshness, and 
independence, even though they do exhibit human infirmities, 
limitations, lopsidedness, and blindness-of-one-eye, illustrating the 
truth of the saying that the natural man discerneth not the things 
of the Spirit. Nature, man, and literature are the general subjects 
of these eighteen essays on a variety of subtopics. The title-essay, 
“Literary Values,” was noticed here when it appeared in a maga- 
zine. But we note the consummate art of the little Parisian girl 
who, when asked by a lady the price of the trinket she offered for 
sale on the street, replied, “Judge for yourself, madame; I have 
tasted no food since yesterday,” and Milton’s saying, which is 
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equally true of a good sermon, that a good book is the precious 
lifeblood of the author’s spirit—it has not the gift and power of 
life unless there is blood in it, unless the vital currents of the soul 
flow through and vivify it; and the saying that there is plenty of 
the elixir of the imagination in Poe, but not one crumb of the 
bread of life. Here is a practical truth from the second essay: 
“Let persons with doubts and perplexities about life go to work to 
ameliorate its conditions, and their doubts and perplexities will 
vanish, not because their problems are solved, but because their 
energies have found an outlet, the currents have been set going. 
Persons of strong will and active propensities have few doubts and 
uncertainties. They do not solve the problems, but they break the 
spell of them. Nothing relieves, liberates, or ventilates the mind 
like resolution.” Burroughs says that these words from Emerson 
prove that at the age of twenty-four he had discerned the secret 
of good preaching: “When I attend church and the image in the 
pulpit is all of clay, and not of tunable metal, I say to myself that 
if men would avoid that general language and general manner in 
which they strive to hide all that is peculiar, and would only say 
what is uppermost in their own minds, after their own individual 
manner, every man would be interesting. . . . But whatever 
properties a man of narrow intellect feels to be peculiar to himself 
he studiously hides; he is ashamed or afraid of himself, and all his 
communications to men are unskilled plagiarisms from the com- 
mon stock of thought and knowledge, and he is of course flat and 
tiresome.” Preaching lacks interest and charm unless suffused 
with the preacher’s own personality. It lacks power unless the 
force of his own pulse-beats throbs through it. No accumulations 
of knowledge, no amount of scholastic learning can make a 
preacher; it may be mere incrustation and luggage. The powerful 
and effective element is something personal, which, having absorbed 
and assimilated truth and knowledge, transmutes them into sweet- 
ness and light after the manner of the bee. The bee does not get 
either honey or wax from the flowers; these are products of the 
bee. She gets from the flowers only certain elements which she 
puts through a process of her own, adding to it a drop of her own 
secretion called formic acid. It is her own especial personal con- 
tribution which converts the flower materials into honey and wax. 
So is it with the preacher. The effectiveness and value of his 
preaching must come out of his own soul, enlivened and impelled 
from above. Every drop of his blood and every filament of his 
nerves must be involved. We hear John Burroughs say: “There is 
nothing true in religion that is not equally true in art. To succeed 
in either give yourself entirely. All selfish and secondary ends are 
of the devil.” Preeminently is that true of the work of the minis- 
try. Self-abandonment and world-renunciation, passionate devo- 
tion and intense concentration unsurpassed by artist or scholar, by 
soldier or explorer—these are the inexorable conditions of minis- 
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terial power. How true is this criticism: “Swinburne’s prose is 
more tiresome than that of any contemporary British critic, be- 
cause of its inflated polysyllabic character, and his poetry is more 
cloying than that of any other poet because of its abnormal lilt and 
facility; it has a pathological fluidity; it seems as though, when he 
begins to write verse, his whole mental structure is in danger of 
melting down and running away in mere words. His heat is that 
of fever, his inspiration borders on delirium.” The basic qualities 
of good writing or good speaking are veracity, directness, vitality, 
the beauty and force of reality. The peasant maiden Joan of Arc 
had them in her answers to her judges. When they tried to en- 
trap her with the question, “Do you know if you are in the grace 
of God?” she replied, with the adroitness of artless art, “If I am 
not, may God place me there; if I am, may God keep me there.” 
This from a Southern writer is given as a specimen of sound prose: 
“Some women, in marrying, demand all and give all; with good 
men they are happy; with base men they are broken-hearted. 
Some demand everything and give little; with weak men they are 
tyrants; with strong men they are the divorced. Some demand 
little and give all; with congenial souls they are already in heaven; 
with uncongenial they are soon in their graves. Some demand 
little and give little; they are the heartless, and they bring neither 
the joy of life nor the peace of death.” Speaking of the adapta- 
tion of style to purpose, Burroughs has this brilliant and dis- 
criminating passage: “Who shall say which style is best? What 
can be better than the style of Huxley for his purpose—sentences 
level and straight like a hurled lance; or than Emerson’s for his 
purpose—electric sparks, the sudden unexpected epithet or tense 
audacious phrase, that give the mind a wholesome shock; or than 
Gibbon’s for his purpose—a style like solid masonry, every sentence 
cut foursquare, and his work, as Carlyle said to Emerson, a 
splendid bridge, connecting the ancient world with the modern; 
or than De Quincey’s for his purpose—a discursive, roundabout 
style, herding his thoughts as a collie dog herds sheep; or than 
Arnold’s for his academic spirit—a style like cut glass; or than 
Whitman’s for his continental spirit—the processional, panoramic 
style that gives the sense of mass and multitude? Certain things 
we may demand of every man’s style—that it shall do its work, 
that it shall touch the quick. To be colorless like Arnold is good, 
and to have much color like Ruskin is good; to be lofty and austere 
like the old Latin and Greek writers is good, and to be playful and 
discursive like Dr. Holmes is good; to be condensed and epigram- 
matic like Bacon pleases, and to be flowing and copious like 
Macaulay pleases. Within limits the style that is native to the 
man, the manner that is part of himself, is what wears best. What 
we do not want in any style is hardness, glitter, tumidity, superfe- 
tation, unreality.” And to similar effect: “What we demand of 
speakers and writers is genuineness, sincerity, power, inspiration, 
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and that they give us fresh ideas and awaken in us vivid emotions. 
We will not quarrel with their materials, their methods, or their 
forms, if only they go to the quick. This they must do.”’ What sort 
of a thrust is Burroughs giving us in this passage: “A French 
critic tells of a man who sat cool and unmoved under a sermon that 
made the people about him shed torrents of tears, and who excused 
himself by saying, ‘I do not belong to this parish.’ I suppose any 
of our religious brethren would feel a little shy of weeping in the 
church of a religious denomination not his own’? A eulogist of 
Brunetiére calls him “the autocrat of triumphant convictions”—a 
phrase suggestive of the authoritative manner and force of the 
man who has convictions and not mere opinions. Heine looking 
on a great cathedral exclaimed: “See the power of convictions; 
opinions never build like this.” One of these essays is entitled 
“Thou Shalt Not Preach.” Yet hear the author preach: ‘“Landor 
falls below Shelley and Wordsworth because he had no divine mes- 
sage to deliver to the men of his generation—no authentic word 
of the Lord to utter. He was more thoroughly imbued with the 
classic spirit than either Shelley or Wordsworth, and the classic 
spirit is at ease in Zion. The modern world differs from the 
ancient in its greater moral stress and fervor. This moral stress 
and fervor Wordsworth and Shelley shared, but Landor did not. 
Where would the world be in thought, in works, in civilization, 
had there been no one-sided, overloaded, fanatical men—men of 
one idea? Where would Christianity have been, under the play of 
disinterested intellect, without devotees, without saints and mar- 
tyrs, without its Pauls and its Luthers, without enthusiasm, without 
fervor, without prejudice, without inflexibility?” Of Cicero’s feel- 
ing about life we read that, while not regretting that he had lived, 
he reached a point where he had had enough of this life, and 
longed for a new and larger existence, saying, “O glorious day, 
when I shall depart to that divine company and assemblage of 


spirits, and quit this troubled and polluted scene! 
Essays Historical and Literary. By JouN FISKE. 2 vols. 8VO0, pp. 422,316. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $4. 

The first volume contains nine chapters on scenes and characters 
in American History, including Alexander Hamilton and the 
Federalist Party; Thomas Jefferson, the Conservative Reformer; 
James Madison, the Constructive Statesman; Andrew Jackson, 
Frontiersman and Soldier; Harrison, Tyler, and the Whig Coali- 
tion; Daniel Webster and the Sentiment of Union. The second 
volume contains essays about John Milton, Huxley, Tyndall, Her- 
bert Spencer, Evolution and the Present Age, and Koshchei the 
Deathless, with three historical papers. The title-page motto in 
the first volume is, “Study as if for Life Eternal, live prepared to 
die to-morrow;” in the second volume, this word from Goethe, “If 
thou wouldst press into the infinite go out to all parts of the 
finite.” Much of the substance of these volumes was given in 
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lectures in various parts of our country, and was to be used as 
material for a History of the American People, of which the au- 
thor’s untimely death has deprived us. John Fiske’s most gen- 
erally appreciated service is as an historian, for which he had rare 
gifts and large resources. An interesting chapter is on that sol- 
dier of fortune, General Charles Lee, the Englishman, whose ambi- 
tion and treachery nearly wrecked the cause of American inde- 
pendence, and who was court-martialed by Washington after the 
battle of Monmouth on three charges: Disobedience of orders in 
not attacking the enemy; Misbehavior before the enemy in making 
an unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat; and Gross dis- 
respect to the commander in chief. Mr. Fiske presents testimony 
in disproof of the report that Washington cursed and swore at 
Monmouth. When Washington found Lee retreating, instead of 
attacking as he had been ordered to do, he rode up to Lee in 
terrific wrath, and, gesticulating violently, shouted angrily, “Go 
to the rear, sir!” Then he rallied the demoralized troops, and 
turned impending defeat into victory. Washington was in a 
towering rage at insubordination which looked like treason, but 
the report of his profanity is not sustained. Professor Fiske men- 
tions three books by Herbert Spencer, Social Statics, The Study of 
Sociology, and Man and the State, as among the ablest ever written 
on government; and says that the theory of government therein 
set forth is most profoundly American. Fiske’s views about the 
often-proposed increase of government control may be inferred 
from the tone of this statement: “During the administration of 
President John Quincy Adams there was fast growing up a tend- 
ency toward the molly-coddling, old granny theory of government, 
according to which the ruling powers are to take care of the 
people, build their roads for them, do their banking for them, rob 
Peter to pay Paul for carrying on a losing business, and tinker 
and bemuddle things generally.” In the essay on John Milton a 
reference to the greatest of his prose works, the Areopagitica, a 
defense of the freedom of speech and of the press, which is one of 
the immortal glories of English literature, contains the following: 
“Milton’s political enemies hurled epithets at him like showers of 
barbed arrows, and his retorts were quick and deadly. Stateliness 
never deserted him, but, as with George Washington, the white 
heat of his wrath was such as to make strong men tremble. In 
his passionate eloquence the English and Latin sentences creak 
like the timbers of a ship in a storm.” Huxley once truly re 
marked that the popular theory of creation, which Lyell and Dar- 
win overthrew, was more Miltonic than biblical, founded rather 
upon Paradise Lost than upon Genesis. The essay closes thus: 
“In the spiritual life of modern times there have been two great 
uplifting tendencies, one derived from the Bible, the other from 
the study of Greek. The former tendency produced the Protestant 
Reformation, the latter produced what we call the Renaissance or 
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New Birth of art and science. The spirit of the Reformation 
animated the Puritans as a class. But Milton was as much a child 
of the Renaissance as of the Reformation; there was in him as 
much of the Greek as of the Hebrew. . . . By common consent 
of educated mankind three poets—Homer, Dante, and Shakes- 
peare—stand above all others. For the fourth place there are 
competitors: two Greeks, Alschylus and Sophocles; two Romans, 
Lucretius and Virgil; one German, Goethe. In this high company 
belongs John Milton, and many would rank him first after the 
unequaled three.” In November, 1882, when Herbert Spencer was 
about returning to England, a farewell banquet was given him in 
New York city at which John Fiske delivered an address intended 
to show that Mr. Spencer’s services to religion were as great as 
his services to science. This seemed to incredulous Christendom 
an amazing claim. Eleven pages of the second volume, now before 
us, contain that address, and whoever cares to do so may at least 
learn what Professor Fiske meant. In trying to point out the 
deep religious implications of Spencer’s work, Fiske says in sub- 
stance: All systems or forms of religion differ in many super- 
ficial features, in the transcendental doctrines which they preach, 
and in the rules of conduct which they prescribe; asserting differ- 
ent things about the universe, and enjoining or prohibiting dif- 
ferent kinds of behavior. But under such surface differences we 
find in all known religions two points of substantial agreement, 
which are of far greater importance than the innumerable dif- 
ferences of detail. All religions agree in two assertions: First, 
that the things and events of the world do not exist or occur 
blindly or irrelevantly, but that all are connected together as the 
orderly manifestations of a divine Power, and that this Power is 
something outside of ourselves, upon which our own existence 
depends. Second, that men ought to do certain things, and ought 
to refrain from doing certain other things; and that the reason 
why some things are wrong and others are right to do is in some 
way connected with the existence and nature of this divine Power, 
which reveals itself in every great and every tiny thing, without 
which not a star courses its mighty orbit and not a sparrow falls 
to the ground. This twofold assertion that there is an eternal 
Power greater than ourselves and that this divine Power makes 
for righteousness is contained essentially in all religions. The 
central truth in all religions is that there is a God who is pleased 
with the just man and angry with the wicked every day. Now, 
Professor Fiske affirms, the teachings of evolution declare these two 
assertions to be scientific truths which the scientist finds written 
in the innermost constitution of the universe, and which harmonize 
with the whole body of human knowledge. Mr. Spencer sets forth 
as the ultimate truth of science, as the truth upon which the whole 
structure of human knowledge philosophically rests, that there 
exists an infinite and eternal Power of which all the phenomena 
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of the universe, whether called material or spiritual, are manifesta- 
tions; a Power which is revealed from moment to moment in every 
threb of the mighty rhythmic life of the universe. In this Mr. 
Spencer means pretty much what Carlyle meant when he spoke 
of the universe as the star-domed city of God, and reminded us 
that through every crystal and every blade of grass, but most of 
all through every living soul, the glory of a present God beams. 
Professor Fiske goes on to say that the teachings of Mr. Spencer 
also show that s ice finds that the eternal and infinite Power 
makes for righteousness, that the principles of right living are 
really connected with the intimate constitution of the universe, 
that there is a divine sanction for holiness and a divine condemna- 
tion for sin. “When Mr. Spencer explains moral convictions, sen- 
timents, and aspirations as products which the whole universe has 
been, through untold ages, laboring to bring forth, he implies that 
the infinite and eternal Power at work in all the universe is 
moral. Thus modern science adds enormous sanction to those 
convictions and principles of right living which religion inculcates 
and exalts. Human responsibility is made more strict and solemn 
than ever when the eternal Power that lives in every event of the 
universe is seen to be in the deepest possible sense the author of 
the moral law in obedience to which lies our only guarantee of 
incorruptible happiness, such as neither inevitable misfortune nor 
unmerited obloqguy can ever take away.” Thus, according to 
Professor Fiske, does Herbert Spencer make science buttress the 
fundamental truths of religion: so that the everlasting reality of 
religion is scientifically confirmed beyond possibility of denial. 
And Religion is built upon, and made up of, not delusions, but 
facts, facts which are in some way demonstrable, facts which the 
eye of science sees lying in the very heart and core of the uni- 
verse. We add that on these foundations which modern science 
uncovers, tests, and certifies, Christianity is builded as the neces- 
sary superstructure, the natural, as well as supernatural, comple- 
tion. Thus out of the abysses of Nature comes confirmation strong 
of Holy Writ. Deep calleth unto deep—the deep of the cosmos, the 
deep of the Bible, and the deep of the human soul all sounding in 
antiphonal accord. And the heart of man, the Christ of God, and 
the whole creation all move toward one far-off divine event. 


Incentives for Life. By JAMES M. LupLow, D.D., Litt.D. 12mo, pp. 340. New 

York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The theme of these essays is the vital importance of the will in 
the formation of character, and the incentives which appeal to 
us as motives of action. Heretofore Dr. Ludlow has been chiefly 
known in literature as the author of several popular historical 
novels, The Captain of the Janizaries and Deborah, a Tale of the 
Times of Judas Maccabeus. He now presents a volume of brilliant 
and suggestive essays, of much practical value for the stimulation 
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and guidance of life, and full of illustrations, varied, apt,and usable, 
drawn from literature, science, art, and life. The Incentives pre- 
sented are those from “A Good Conscience,” from “A Life Pur- 
pose,” from “Little Things,” from “Physical Conditions,” from 
’ from “Social 
Loyalty,” from “Self-Discovery,” from “Doing Good,” and from 
“Religious Faith.” The danger of a weak or untrained will is dis- 
cussed, and warning given against certain substitutes for Con- 
science, such as “Apparent Expediency,” “Other People’s Con- 
science,” “Conventional Morality,” “Moral Sentiment,” and “Selfish 
Inclination.” Passages like the following illustrate the importance 
of cultivating will-power To his friend Michael Faraday, John 
Tyndall paid this tribute “His nature was impulsive, but there 


“Local Associations,” from “Personal Associations,’ 


was a force behind the impulse which did not permit it to retreat. 
If in his warm moments he formed a resolution, in his cool mo- 
ments he made that resolution good. Thus his fire was that of a 
solid combustible, not that which blazes suddenly and quickly dies 
away; anthracite, not shavings.” This is Carlyle’s description of 
how the decisive action of young Bonaparte ended the French 
Revolution: “Some call for Barras to be made commandant. Some 
bethink them of the Citizen Bonaparte, unemployed artillery officer, 
who took Toulon. A man of head, a man of action. He was in 
the Gallery at the moment and heard it; he withdrew, some half 
hour, to consider with himself; after a half hour of grim, com- 
pressed considering, to be or not to be, he answers Yea. He will 
consent to take command. ... Women advance disheveled, 
shrieking Peace; Lepelletier behind them waving his hat in sign 
that we shall fraternize. Steady! The Artillery Officer is steady 
as bronze. Fire! say the bronze lips. . . . Six years ago, in old 
Brogli’s time, this whiff of grapeshot was promised... . Now 
the time has come, and the man; and behold you have it; and the 
thing we call the French Revolution is blown into space by it, and 
becomes a thing that was.” Here is a truth for all who care to 
learn and know: “Scholarship is not due so much to brilliancy of 
faculty as to the power of concentrating one’s thoughts, holding the 
mind at proper focus above a subject till it glows—purely an act 
of volition. Cecil said of Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘I knew that this 
man can toil at a subject terribly.’ Dr. Schaff, being complimented 
on his linguistic and other talents, answered, ‘Any man can do 
what I have done, if he is only willing to think steadily on one 
topic for ten consecutive hours.’ Joseph Cook spent nine con- 
secutive days thinking up a definition of conscience. Dr. Johnson 
described study as holding one’s face to the grindstone until one’s 
wits were sharpened. Macaulay, who could talk history ‘like an 
express train,’ forced himself to the slow schedule of two pages a 
day when he wrote it.” Lothrop Motley wrote to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “Whatever may be the result of my labor, nobody can say 
that I have not worked like a brute beast.” William Carey, the 
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great missionary and scholar, speaking of his possible biographer, 
said, “If he gives me credit for being a plodder he will describe me 
justly. Anything beyond this will be too much. I can plod. I 
can persevere. To this I owe everything.” An aurist recently 
offered Thomas A. Edison a cure for his deafness, which was de- 
clined lest, as the great discoverer and inventor said, he should 
hear so much as to distract him from concentrating his mind upon 
his chosen problems. In a certain large preparatory school, noted 
not only for the scholarship of the boys it sent to college but for 
their manly qvalities, was a wise principal who one Sabbath set his 
boys to thinking in this way. He was teaching them the Sunday 
afternoon Bible lesson. When the hour was only half gone he 
paused and said: “Boys, I want you to do something for your- 
selves, now, that will help you more than I can. Please go to your 
rooms, spend the remainder of the hour in just thinking. Think 
who and what you are, and what you are going to do about it. 
Listen to your own heart-beats for a while—I mean your con- 
science. No matter what you want to be; no matter what you 
have been; let each one try to say, ‘I’m going to be just right.” To 
your rooms, boys, and God bless you!” The result was that some 
of those boys, including the most heedless, soon made the Chris- 
tian consecration. In illustration of the close relation of physical 
conditions to mental action is the statement that qvality of the 
soul’s action sometimes shows itself in the quality of perspiration— 
the cold sweat of remorse being distinguished by chemical analysis 
from that which healthy exercise produces—selenic acid develop- 
ing in the former a pink color approximating the rhetorical 
crimson stain of sin. So much a unit is our dual nature. A well- 
known clergyman of exalted spirituality suddenly exhibited a 
very different character, becoming not only unreliable, but skep- 
tical, sensual, and vicious. This was preceded by a noticeable en- 
largement of the upper part of the neck, dulling of the eye, and 
flabbiness of the features. Dr. Ludlow quotes for us the remarkable 
words in which Miss Weld, niece of Alfred Tennyson, tells us how 
once when she was walking with the great poet he said: “God is 
with us now on this down as we two are walking together just as 
truly as Christ was with the two disciples on the way to Emmaus. 
We cannot see Him, but He, the Father and the Saviour and the 
Spirit, is nearer, perhaps, now than then to those who are not 
afraid to believe the words of the apostles about the actual and 
real presence of God and His Christ with all who yearn for it.” 
When Miss Weld replied that she thought such a near actual pres- 
ence would be awful to most people, Tennyson went on: “Surely 
the love of God takes away our fear and makes us forget it. I 
should be sorely afraid to live my life without God’s presence: but 
to feel that He is by my side now just as much as you are, that is 
the very joy of my heart.” Miss Weld adds: “I looked on Tenny- 
son as he spoke, and the glory of God rested on his face, and I felt 
33 
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that the presence of the Most High had indeed overshadowed him.” 
That Michael Faraday, as John Tyndall says, prized the love of his 
fellow-men more than the renown his science brought him is 
shown in Faraday’s own words, “The sweetest reward of my work 
is the sympathy and good will which it has caused to flow in upon 
me from all parts of the world.” George Washington’s love for 
his country spoke in. these words: “If I know my own mind, I 
could offer myself a living sacrifice to the butchering enemy, pro- 
vided that would contribute to the people’s ease. I would be a 
willing offering to savage fury and die by inches to save the 
people.” Not less than this should be our devotion to the Church 
of the living God which Christ has purchased with His own blood. 
Bismarck’s sense of absolute dependence on God is in these words: 
“If I were no longer a Christian, I would not serve the king an- 
other hour. If I did not put my trust in God, I should certainly 
place none in earthly masters. If I did not believe in a Divine 
Providence which has ordained this German nation to something 
good and great, I would at once give up my trade as a statesman. 
Deprive me of this faith, and you deprive me of my fatherland.” 
A popular lecturer has a lecture entitled “Acres of Diamonds.” 
The title might be applied to Dr. Ludlow’s Incentives for Life. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Memories of a Hundred Years. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo 
pp. 318, 321. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $5. 

In 1803 Napoleon, then at peace with England for a year and a 
half, instructed Marbois, his Foreign Secretary, to offer to the 
United States all the territory lying between the Mississippi and 
the Rocky Mountains. Robert R. Livingston, then our Minister to 
France, accepted the offer on his personal responsibility without 
orders from home, and made what is known as the Louisiana 
Purchase for fifteen millions of dollars, on the 30th of April, 1803. 
Thus to Napoleon and Livingston we owe half a continent. When 
Napoleon had completed the sale he said, “I have given Eng- 
land her rival.” It is with this epoch-making incident that Dr. 
Hale begins the two volumes of reminiscences, which should be 
trustworthy, since he claims to have “a memory of iron which 
seldom deceives.” His grammar seems not so infallible as his 
memory, for on page 72 we read, “Philip Nolan, who, on the whole, 
I like and believe in.” But perhaps the ungrammatical “who” is 
the work of the aberrant if not malicious typesetter, who made one 
minister say he felt his own “importance” instead of impotence, 
and another speak of the “flagrant” memory of the deceased 
instead of fragrant, and still another characterize the influence of 
Unitarianism as “precious” instead of pernicious. Dr. Hale tells 





us that Charles Elliott, the historian, when asked if he believed 
Abraham lived a hundred and sixty years, replied, “Why not? He 
had no bad whisky to drink, no primaries to attend, and no news 
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papers to read.” In the early years of the nineteenth century 
Chief Justiee John Marshall tried to teach all America, including 
Thomas Jefferson, that the United States IS a Nation. Jefferson 
had imagined that the United States were a mere confederacy. 
From 1861 to 1865 Marshall’s doctrine had to be explained with 
cannon and supported by bayonets. And some people have hardly 
learned it yet. Gouverneur Morris said that the mistake made in 
forming the union of thirteen States was that “eight republics were 
joined with five oligarchies.” And at this late date we still have 
States which insist on being oligarchies instead of republics. Un- 
der our professedly democratic government we witness today a 
renaissance of oligarchy, which robs citizens of the right of suf- 
frage, tramples on the Constitution of the United States, and defies 
the Nation. Dr. Hale shows how great a work was done for mercy 
and civilization when Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines were 
liberated from the cruel clutch of Spain, by reminding us of the 
bloody and hateful crimes of that nation which poisoned Delaware 
and his companions at Madeira in 1611, and hanged the Huguenots 
on fhe coast of Florida—the Spain of the Inquisition, which, with 
unmitigated ferocity, shot seventy passengers from the Virginius 
at Santiago in 1870 without even the form of a trial, and in 1897, 
under Weyler, committed even worse atrocities, finally precipita- 
ting her own overthrow by blowing up the Maine, forcing us into 
war when we were unprepared; for when war was declared this 
nation had not powder enough on hand for half a day’s fighting. 
Dr. Hale is authority for the statement that one of the reasons 
why John Quincy Adams was not reelected president was that he 
had a billiard table in the White House. Dr. Hale, who was bred 
in a newspaper office, is of opinion, first, that of whatever is 
printed in the newspapers, half the people who see it do not read it; 
second, that half of those do not understand it; third, that of those 
who understand, half do not believe it; fourth, that of those who 
believe it fully half forget it; fifth, that those who remember it are 
probably of no great account. Speaking of Charles Sumner’s un- 
conscious habit of patronizing those with whom he had to do, Dr. 
Hale writes: “I have been told that he was the most unpopular 
man in the United States Senate. If this is true it is simply be 
cause, without in the least meaning to do so, he would speak with 
an air of superiority, which was really droll. I do not think he 
was really arrogant. He did sometimes think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think; but that is a fault which most 
members of most senates share with him. It is interesting to see 
how good-naturedly Lincoln took this, and how thoroughly he un- 
derstood Sumner.” The great religious gain of the past century, 
Dr. Hale thinks, is that we have left behind the notion that all men 
are children of the devil, born totally depraved and incapable of 
good, and have reached the doctrine that every man has God for 
his Father, and, if he chooses, may come into fellowship and like 
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ness with Him. He says: “The religion which held the pulpit a 
hundred years ago was the hard, black, bitter conclusion which 
John Calvin had arrived at. It ought to be said in his defense 
that his conclusions were formed after half a century of war, when 
it seemed to men as if the kingdom of heaven on earth was as 
impossible as Calvin thought it to be. Try to fancy what was the 
position a hundred years ago of a chaplain in a jail, if there was 
any such person. How much or how little did that man think his 
ministrations to the prisoners could accomplish? Or imagine your- 
self going into a fight with Tammany, and having to rely on a body 
of people in New York of whom you knew that nineteen twen- 
tieths were children of the devil who could not be regenerated! 
The religious world of to-day is more cheerful and courageous.” 
The last sentence of these reminiscences charges the author’s great- 
grandsons that in 2001 one of them shall write his Memories of 
the Twentieth Century. In these more than six hundred pages the 
reader can find some wheat, much unimportant incident and 
opinion. 


Chinese Heroes. By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, Professor in Peking University. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 248. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. 
Price, cloth, illustrated, $1. 

The story of the perils and sufferings of foreigners in China dur- 
ing the Boxer uprising, the heroic defense of the legations and mis- 
sionaries under the masterly management of Dr. Frank D. Game- 
well, of Peking University, the deliverance of the besieged by the 
timely arrival of the allied troops marching from Tientsin to Peking, 
recalling so vividly the relief of Lucknow in the Sepoy rebellion— 
all this has been told and retold. But comparatively little has been 
written concerning the noble conduct of thousands of native Chi- 
nese Christians. This book is a record of the way in which they 
endured persecution, often even unto death. The North China Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church provided for gathering 
and arranging the records of facts herein narrated, mostly in the 
words of the sufferers themselves; and Professor Headland was ap- 
pointed to prepare the matter for publication. Here is the latest 
installment of the brave history of Christ’s overcomers, the story of 
those who in bitter and merciless trials were more than conquerors 
through Him who loved them and gave Himself for them; and who 
having endured unto the uttermost must forever be counted happy. 
The heroic loyalty of our Chinese converts should stimulate and 
intensify the faith and purpose of the Church at home. One Amer- 
ican mother whose fair young daughter was martyred by the Boxers 
at Pao-ting-fu has now given her second daughter to missionary 
work in China, and she is already on the field. This is the reason- 
ing of a true Christian heart, “The more I have given the more I 
must give.” Such is the logic of love. Put Professor Headland’s 
little book into Sunday school libraries and into Christian homes 
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within reach of our boys and girls. It will be sowing seed for fu- 
ture crops of missionaries for China and other pagan lands. That 
will happen in the Church which happens in war—the ambitious, 
the capable, the high-bred, the finely disciplined, the gallant will 
plead for permission to go to the front, impatient to be on the firing 
line. The Chinese heroes whose story is told and whose fine faces 
look at us in this book of martyrs have proved themselves more 
than worthy of all that Christianity has done for them and their 
nation. There are no generalities here, nor romancing, nor exag- 
geration; but matter-of-fact narrative, the artless story of individual 
experiences. How proud we are of the high behavior of the students 
of Peking University during the terrible tests of the Boxer persecu- 
tion! Here is the face of Cheng Tien-fang, the boy who at peril of 
his life carried secret messages from Peking to Tientsin, appealing 
to the foreign troops to hasten to the relief of the beleaguered lega- 
tions. Receiving one thousand dollars for his services, he gave half 
of it to found a scholarship in Peking University. Others of the 
students have showed themselves to be of the same brave and gen- 
erous stuff, entirely consecrated to the work of Christ. They have 
refused lucrative secular employment for the privilege of preaching 
the Gospel on a pittance—plus persecutions. Some of the stanchest 
stuff to be found in Christian character anywhere is among our 
Chinese converts. Money put into Peking University or into mission 
work in China is no gamble; it is a gilt-edged investment. The 
foundations of a great Christian empire are being laid in China of 
solid stuff, and its walls will stand in the sunlight, polished after 
the similitude of a palace, when the Great Wall has not one stone 
left upon another. Look at the noble faces of these men—Ch’en Ta- 
yung, the gatekeeper, Wang Ch’eng-p’ei, the wheelbarrow man, 
preacher, and martyr, Yang Ssu, the carter, Dr. Wang Hsiang-ho, 
and others like them. Look at the pure and lovely faces of the Ep- 
worth League boys in these pages, and Liu Ma-k’e, a Peking Univer- 
sity graduate, who turned his back on large business remuneration, 
virtually saying, “With five thousand dollars a year within my reach 
I prefer to preach the Gospel for five hundred dollars.” You will get 
a new idea of Chinese physiognomy. One night during the bloody 
persecutions in North China a water-carrier overheard a group of 
Boxers, resting from their work of murder, and talking about it as 
follows: “That pockmarked fellow was a brave one.” “How was 
that?” “We wanted him to recant and worship idols, and threatened 
that if he did not we would kill him. It was a pity to kill as fine a 
scholar as he was, and we did not want to do it.” “What did he 
say? Did he refuse?” “Yes, he grated his teeth together and said: 
‘We are four generations of Christians, my grandfather, my father, 
myself, and my son, and shall I be the first to recant? No! Kill me 
if you will.” “What did you do? Did you kill a man of that 
kind?” “Yes, we stuck a spear into him twice and threw his body 
under the college building.” Thus have the grounds of Peking Uni- 
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versity been soaked and consecrated with martyr blood. This insti- 
tution, which was wholly destroyed, is being restored. Its history is 
so noble, its service so valuable, its possibilities of usefulness and 
influence so immense, that a sufficient endowment ought at once to 
be provided by some liberal soul to whom God has given means. 


The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. The Eighteenth Series of 
the Cunningham Lectures. By THomas M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the 
Glasgow College of the United Free Church of Scotland. 8vo, pp. xxii, 398. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. London: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, 
$2. 

On the subject of the ministry in the early Church and matters 
Telated to it, two epoch-making works have appeared in English. 
The first is that by Professor (later Bishop) Lightfoot, The Chris- 
tian Ministry, which appeared as an appendix or dissertation to 
his commentary to the Epistle to the Philippians, 1868, reprinted 
with other essays in Dissertations on the Apostolic Age in 1892, 
and separately in 1902. The second is the Bampton Lectures for 
1880, The Organization of the Early Christian Churches, third 
edition, 1888, by Dr. Edwin Hatch, reader in ecclesiastical history 
in the University of Oxford. Both of these are great and perma- 
nently valuable books, worthy of careful study by anyone who 
wishes to know the facts about the history of the ministry in the 
primitive Church. Hatch’s book was translated by Harnack or 
under his supervision, and published with additional notes and 
dissertations of his own in Giessen in 1883—a book which really 
broke the path of scientific discussion on early Church organization 
in Germany. Being familiar with these books, and having read 
also carefully the above by Lindsay, this reviewer can say that in 
his judgment Lindsay’s is worthy to stand by their side as a book 
of equal importance—a thoroughly judicious, impartial, intelligent, 
and sympathetic discussion. Without, perhaps, the minute scholar- 
ship of Hatch, it is a book by one who is master in this field, and 
who writes with intimate acquaintance with the discussions since 
Hatch. A list of chapters will indicate the richness the reader has 
here laid up for him in store: I. The New Testament Conception 
of the Church of Christ. II. The Christian Church in Apostolic 
Times. III. The Prophetic Ministry of the Primitive Church. 
IV. The Church of the First Century—Creating its Ministry 
V. The Church of the Second and Third Centuries—Changing 
their Ministry. VI. The Fall of the Prophetic Ministry and the 
Conservative Revolt. VII. Ministry Changing to Priesthood. 
VIII. The Roman State Religion and its Effects on the Organiza- 
tion of the Church. Appendix: Sketch of the History of Modern 
Controversy about the Office-bearers in the Primitive Christian 
Churches. The book closes with scholarlike and full indexes. It is 
not necessary to give the conclusions to which Professor Lindsay 
comes. Let the reader find these out for himself. Suffice it to say 
that in the case of many of them the reviewer has reached similar 
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results by independent study. He would be inclined to emphasize 
more than the author does the debt of the Church as to its organi- 
zation to the pagan fraternities, though Lindsay admits that these 
fraternities furnished hints to the Church. The author probably 
differentiates too closely the love feast and the Lord’s Supper in 
the apostolic Church and immediately after. The evidence seems 
to point to a substantial identity—every Lord’s Supper was a love 
feast, and vice versa. Lindsay seems not to have met the scholarly 
and valuable little book of Dr. Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily 
Meal (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert). This work of Lind- 
say’s is one of the most valuable books published in Church his 
tory in any language in the last ten years, and, although it 
treats of matters which have been made the subject of fierce con- 
troversy, its calmness, impartiality, and scholarly completeness 
and method give it a unique and special place in the literature of 
early Church organization and ministry, of which a full and 
critical list can be found in the Hurst History of the Church, vol. i 
(1897), pp. 120-122. Let our ministers buy and read it, and then let 
them lend it to their friend the Episcopal rector across the way. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Spain and Her People. By JEREMIAH ZIMMERMANN, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 

Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, cloth, ornamented, $2. 

Dr. Zimmermann, pastor of the First English Lutheran Church 
of Syracuse, N. Y., having spent years in travel, presents here an 
admirable study of Spain as she is to-day under the weak-looking, 
erratic boy king, Alfonso XIII; a country corrupt, decadent, with 
seventy per cent of illiterates, but still proud. The book is an ex- 
hibition of the beauties and treasures of a romantic and fascinating 
land which is a vast museum of art and history. At the end it 
sets forth the causes of Spain’s decline and casts the horoscope of 
her future. The only advantage in having chronic grumblers go 
abroad is that the people at home get rid of them for a time. Our 
author found one such on his travels, incessantly finding fault. In 
the memorable city of Jerusalem he could talk of nothing but the 
filthy streets. He had no mind for anything higher, and one hot 
day his complaints were so exasperating that Dr. Zimmermann said 
to him, “The trouble with you is you have too much money and too 
little wit.” Gautier describing the heat of Spanish summers says 
that in Toledo “Phebus pours down spoonfuls of molten lead from 
the sky at the hour of noon, and the dogs gallop howling over the 
hot flagstones which burn their feet. If you raise the knocker of 
the door it burns your fingers. You feel your brains boiling inside 
your skull like a saucepan full of water on the fire.” The country 
of Arbues and Torquemada, the land of the Inquisition, is still bur- 
dened with Vaticanism. The pope is its real ruler; the government 
is his agent; nothing can be done by it against his will. To please 
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the pope the front door of the Protestant church in Madrid must be o 
i kept closed, and worshipers must enter by the side door. Colpor- 
r teurs selling the Bible and other Protestant books are frequently 
imprisoned and their books burned. A federal republic with abso- 
“ lute liberty of conscience, freedom of worship, and separation of 
Church and State is the hope of Spain’s future. Dr. Zimmermann’s 
interesting and instructive book is fully illustrated with full-page 
half-tone illustrations reproduced from photographs of palaces, 
cathedrals, cities, and Spanish scenes. 


Studies in the Apostolic Church. By CHARLES HERBERT MORGAN, THOMAS 
Eppy TAYLOR, and 8. EARL TAYLOR. 8v0, pp. 226. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, 75 cents, postpaid; in lots of ten or more to 

ene address, 50 cents each, carriage extra. 
While the text-books, of which this is the second, are prepared 
primarily for the Bible Study course in the Epworth League and 
° Christian Endeavor Societies, they are so acceptable to the general 
ie Church that twenty-five thousand copies of the first book, Studies in 
b the Life of Christ, have been sold in the eighteen months since its 
issue, while there are only about fifteen thousand members of the 
classes that have used it. This second book, which covers the entire 
7 material of the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation in thirty-five Studies, 
will prove of special value to the minister, as bringing together in 
brief space the conclusions of the latest literature bearing on this 
New Testament field, such as Hastings’s Dictionary, the nine com- 
pact little volumes of the New-Century Bible by as many eminent 
; scholars relating to this part of the Bible, Richard Belward Rack- 
ham’s remarkable work on The Acts of the Apostles, in the new 
series of Oxford commentaries, besides about twenty-five other fore- ~~ % 
most volumes, all of which are referred to by exact pages as they 
relate to the Studies and the three hundred topics assigned for in- : 
vestigation. This feature has already been strongly commended by te 
Principal A. P. McDiarmid, of Brandon College, who has tested the | 
book in his class work, and others. The work will evidently have 4 
large usefulness. a 
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